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THE BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION OF A 
CITY SCHOOL SYSTEM 


CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 
HISTORICAL STATEMENT 


The evolution of the administrative control of city school sys- 
tems is one of the most interesting phases of the history of educa- 
tion in America. Beginning in Massachusetts with control by 
the ‘‘town meeting,” this development has passed through the 
various stages of control by the selectmen delegated by the “town 
meeting”’ to perform certain functions to the ‘‘School Committee”’ 
recognized by statute and delegated to administer and supervise 
the schools. This “school committee,” or ‘school board,’ or 
“board of education,” by whatever name called, has gradually 
changed from a combined administrative and legislative body to 
one primarily legislative, delegating its administrative functions 
to one or more Officials specifically trained presumably to do the 
tasks originally performed, if at all, by the board as a whole, or by 
standing and special committees of that board. Such delegation 
of authority was inevitable as educational activities expanded in 
scope and increased in complexity. Among the functions so dele- 
gated have been the certification of teachers, the supervision of 
instruction, and the classification and promotion of pupils. 

But with the increasing complexity of education have come 
complicated problems of housing, of sanitation, of provisions for 
books, equipment, and supplies, until a modern city school system 
represents a multitude of activities, business and professional, 
well-nigh overwhelming to the casual observer. 

With the multiplication of activities and the accompanying 
demands for physical accommodations has come the correlative 
problem of finding ways and means of adequately supporting 
these financially without undue waste of public funds. For a long 
time after boards of education began to delegate the professional 
aspects of administration to paid experts they retained adminis- 
trative control of the details of housing, equipping, and financing 
the schools. In fact, the municipality has in some instances to 
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this day retained supervision of the school plant, particularly in 
certain New England cities. But with public educational expen- 
ditures now representing from twenty-five to sixty per cent of the 
entire revenue of a given community raised by taxation and from 
one to two per cent of the total national income, their administra- 
tion has become too detailed and complicated for unpaid board 
members to handle. As a result boards of education have dele- 
gated these administrative functions to officials presumably more 
or less expert in the fields which they cover. As a result we have 
a group of officials variously known as ‘‘business managers,” 
“business agents,” “business executives,” and “board secretaries ”’ 
(when their functions are other than those usually pertaining to 
the secretary of a corporation). In some instances these officials 
are independent of the professional executive on the assumption 
that the functions of the two are so entirely separate and distinct 
that they cannot be combined. In the event of dispute or dis- 
agreement between the two, the board acts as arbiter. In other 
instances the executive in charge of business affairs is subordinate 
to the professional executive on the assumption that every prob- 
lem arising in connection with the schools is, in the last analysis, 
educational, and therefore under the direction of the educational 
executive. 

The divided responsibility, characteristic of many cities, has 
undoubtedly arisen through a perfectly natural evolution. Mor- 
rison points out in The Legal Status of the City School Superintendent,} 
quoting from a series of Connecticut statutes of different periods 
how, through a process of evolution, a dual control of local school 
administration arose “with a local school committee responsible 
for the financial or physical aspects of school affairs and a board 
of school visitors responsible for the instructional activities.” He 
traces the evolution of the ‘‘board of school visitors” through its 
various changes into the present superintendent of schools with 
state requirements for eligibility and state approval, leaving the 
direction of this superintendent and the administration of other 
aspects largely in the hands of the school committee. 

Morrison? further points out in the case of Ohio that the two 
types of administration became differentiated clearly enough so 
that in the Ohio State Laws of 1880 ‘‘each board was explicitly 


1 Morrison, J. C., The Legal Status of the City School Superintendent, pp. 10-27. 
2 Tbid., p. 30. 
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empowered ‘to appoint a superintendent and assistant superin- 
tendent of the schools, (and) a superintendent of buildings.’”’ 
This latter official is known as a “director of schools.” ‘His only 
legal connection with the superintendent of schools is a requirement 
that ‘the payroll for teachers, assistant teachers and supervisors 
shall be countersigned by the superintendent of instruction.’’’? 

We thus see the early differentiation of the two types of func- 
tions and their delegation later to two executive officers. In the 
case of Connecticut the purely professional aspects were dele- 
gated ultimately to a superintendent of schools working under 
the direction of a board which was responsible in turn to the peo- 
ple for both aspects. In the case of Ohio we see a similar differen- 
tiation, but in addition a definite delegation of certain business 
aspects to a second administrative official responsible directly to 
the board with practically no legal connection with the superin- 
tendent of schools who had previously been delegated to handle 
the educational functions. 


THE PROBLEM STATED 


Theisen argues in his monograph, The City Superintendent and 
the Board of Education, for the principle of a chief executive 
officer in charge of a city school system subject only to a lay 
board of education whose functions are legislative in character 
This he does through an elaborate analysis of business situations 
involving the handling of enormous physical equipment and a 
large personnel. Large railway systems, telephone and telegraph 
corporations, department stores and a life insurance company are 
subjects of intensive study. The conclusion which Theisen draws 
from these analyses is that there should be one chief executive 
officer to whom all other employees are responsible. In school 
administration, on the other hand, there has been a tendency, as 
we have seen, toward the delegation of administrative functions 
to coordinate executive officers. 

Our problem then stated in its simplest terms is this: Shall the 
administration of a city school system be unified in one chief executive 
officer, or shall there be two coérdinate administrate departments 
separating the administration of business activities from that of 
instruction? 


3Morrison, J. C., The Legal Status of the City School Superintendent. p. 32. 
4Theisen, W. W., The City Superintendent and the Board of Education, 1917. 
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DEFINITION OF TERMS USED 


To discuss this problem intelligently it is necessary to adopt 
two terms and define their application. For our purpose cities 
are classified into two groups with respect to their administrative 
control—the “‘unit”’ type and the ‘‘multiple”’ type. 

The ‘‘unit”’ type of city is one in which the administration of 
a city school system is vested in one chief executive officer known 
as the “superintendent of schools.”’ 

The ‘‘multiple”’ type of city is one in which the administration 
of a city school system is vested in two, or more, codrdinate execu- 
tive officers each responsible directly to the Board of Education. 
The executive officers other than the superintendent of schools 
are variously known as “business manager,” ‘‘business execu- 
tive,” “business agent,”’ and “‘secretary of the board”’ when that 
official possesses other functions than those usually pertaining to 
the secretary of a corporation. 

The following excerpts from the by-laws of the boards of educa- 
tion of the cities indicated illustrate these various types. 

1. The Unit Type 

The Detroit, Mich., Board of Education Rules and Regulations 
for 1924 provide: 

Sec. II. Superintendent 

The Superintendent of Schools shall be the executive officer of the Board 
of Education. .. . 


Ci eave ae Ee a See, PT Me SU eee See ee eer yer: Ultra tet A Wan eon Kime ro Bs yaeet mea Ute CS ima Pury eT ee aL os 


He alone shall be directly responsible to the Board of Education for the 
efficient operation of all school functions of the Board of Education. 


Sec. III. Business Manager 


The Business Manager shall be the secretary of the Board and shall be 
directly responsible to, and under the direction of the Superintendent of 
Schools for the efficient construction, maintenance and operation of buildings, 
purchase, storage.and distribution of supplies, and auditing and insuring of 
school property. 

Sec. IV. Supervisor of Properties 


The Supervisor of Properties shall be directly responsible to the Business 
Manager of this Board for the maintenance, repair, and alterations to school 
property. ... 

Sec. V. Supervising Engineer 


The Supervising Engineer shall be directly responsible to the Business — 
Manager of the Board for the maintenance and operation of the heating and 
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ventilating plants and all mechanical and electrical equipment of the various 
schools, and for the cleaning of the various buildings. . . . 


Each executive officer of the Detroit schools is specifically 
charged with the efficient management of his department, and 
can hire and discharge the employees of the department with 
whose oversight he is charged. 

The Rules and Regulations of the Akron, Ohio, Board of Edu- 
cation for 1924 provide: 


The Superintendent of Schools shall be the executive officer of the Board 
of Education and under its direction. . 
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He shall be directly responsible to the Board of Education for the efficient 
operation of all school functions of the Board of Education. 

He shall have the sole power to nominate and to assign, transfer, promote 
and demote or suspend all assistant superintendents, supervisors, principals, 
teachers, and other employees of the Board of Education as hereinafter 
provided. ... 
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The Assistant Superintendents of Schools shall be directly responsible to 
the Superintendent of Schools. 

The first Assistant Superintendent shall have supervision of the Junior 
and Senior High School Grades and shall perform such other duties as shall 
be assigned to him from time to time by the Superintendent of Schools. 

The Second Assistant Superintendent of Schools shall be responsible for 
the efficient administration of the alteration, construction, repair, maintenance 
and operation of all buildings, and shall be custodian of all school property... . 


2. The Multiple Type 
The Rules and Regulations of the Grand Rapids, Mich., Board 
of Education revised to 1924, have the following provision: 


The affairs of the Board of Education shall be administered by two general 
departments known respectively as the educational department and the 
business department. 


The Rules and Regulations of the Chicago Board of Education, 
issued in 1922, provide: 


Chapter IV. Art. I. Composition of the Education Department 


The Superintendent of Schools, Assistant Superintendents, District Super- 
intendents, Supervisors, Board of Examiners, Special Teachers, Directors, 
Principals of Schools and Teachers shall compose the Education Department. 
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The Superintendent of Schools shall have general charge and control, 
subject to the approval of the Board, of the Education Department and the 
employees therein. 


Chapter V. Art. I. Business Department 


The Business Manager shall have general charge and control, subject to 
the approval of the Board, of the Business Department and the employees 
therein. 


The Rules and Regulations of the St. Joseph, Mo., Board of 
Education contain the following very interesting regulation: 


The administration of the school affairs of the School District of the City 
of St. Joseph shall be divided into three departments; namely, 1. Education; 
2. Finance; 3. Maintenance; at the heads of which shall be respectively the 
Superintendent of Schools, the Secretary and Business Agent, and the Chief 
Engineer. (Adopted April 1916.) 


The following regulations amended to 1924 are those under 
which the Boston, Mass., Board of Education operates: 


Sec. 55. 1. The Superintendent shall be the executive officer of the Board 
in all matters relating to instruction and discipline in the schools. 

Sec. 90. 1. The Business Agent shall be the executive officer of the Board 
in charge of accounts, receipt of income, preparation of payrolls, purchase, 
storage and distribution of supplies, including printing, postage and the 
transportation of pupils. 

Sec. 97. 1. He shall keep a careful oversight of all expenditures and all 
costs, and shall call the attention of the Board to any expense which may 
seem to him unnecessary, wasteful, or in excess of proper requirements. . . . 

Sec. 115. 1. The School House Custodian shall be the executive officer 
of the Board in all matters relating to the care and custody of land and build- 
ings used for school purposes. .. . 


Still other cases might be cited showing more than three inde- 
pendent codrdinate officers. The St. Louis city charter provides 
for four such officials. The cases cited above, however, will be 
ample to show the methods of organization used by different 
communities in an endeavor to accomplish the same end,—the 
education of children for citizenship in a democracy. 

Some state school codes provide specifically for one type or the 
other. But boards of education do fail, or refuse, to put into prac- 
tice the provisions of these codes. 


5Judd, C. H. et al, Survey of the St. Louis Public Schools, pp. 48-80. 
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The New York School Law provides clearly for the unit type in 
the following provisions: 


§870. Powers and duties of Superintendent of Schools. 

The superintendent of schools of a city shall possess, subject to the by-laws 
of the Board of Education, the following powers and be charged with the 
following duties: 

1. . . . to be the chief executive officer of such Board (of Education) and 
the educational system, and to have a seat in the Board of Education and 
the right to speak on all matters before the Board but not the right to vote. 
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4. To have supervision and direction of associate, district and other super- 
intendents, directors, supervisors, principals, teachers, lecturers, medical 
inspectors, nurses, auditors, attendance officers, janitors and other persons 
employed in the management of the schools or the other educational activities 
of the city authorized by this chapter and under the direction and manage- 
ment of the Board of Education... .® 


The Pennsylvania School Law, on the other hand, has the fol- 
lowing provision which makes legal a multiple type of adminis- 
trative control. 


§218. He [the secretary of the board of school directors] shall have general 
supervision of all the business affairs of the school district, subject to the in- 
struction and direction of the board of school directors.’ 


The New Jersey School Code makes optional with a Board of 
Education the appointment of a business manager ‘‘who shall 
have a seat in the board and the right to speak, but shall not have 
the right to vote.’”® This makes it possible for any New Jersey 
_ city to have at least two executive officers who are coérdinate. 
The Law further provides: | 


§87 (71). The Business Manager shall have charge of and care of the 
public school buildings, and all other property belonging to the school dis- 
TEC GON act 

§88 (72). .. . all plans and specifications for the erection, improvement, 
or repair of public school houses shall be drawn by or under the supervision 
of the Business Manager, if there be one, and shall be approved by the Board 
of Education, said Business Manager, if there be one, shall supervise the con- 
struction and repair of all school buildings. . . .° 


6 New York Education Law as Amended to July 1, 1924, pp. 276-7. 
7 Pennsylvania School Law and Appendix, 1923, p. 35. 

8 New Jersey School Laws, 1921, p. 32, Par, 61. 

9 Tbid., p. 40. 
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For the purposes of this study any city is classed as multzple in 
which any other executive officer than the superintendent of 
schools is vested with administrative responsibility for the ‘‘faith- 
ful performance” of which he is directly responsible to the board 
of education. The secretary or the clerk of the board who per- 
forms only the duties legally or customarily incumbent upon the 
secretary of a corporation does not constitute such an adminis- 
trative officer in the sense in which the term is here utilized. A 
city is classed as wnit when the superintendent of schools controls 
all other executive officers in the performance of their adminis- 
trative duties. The secretary, or clerk, of the board in his purely 
secretarial capacity, does not serve to make the city multiple, but 
if he is vested with any administrative responsibility in the exer- 
cise of which he is not specifically under the control of the superin- 
tendent of schools, then the city is classed as a multiple type. 
Appendix I contains the classification on this basis of each city 
studied. 


SOURCES OF DATA 


1. Typical Business Activities. A personal visit was made to 
each of twenty-five New York and New Jersey cities, thirteen 
unit and twelve multiple, the following activities being studied 
intensively: budgetary procedure; financial reporting; accounting; 
the purchase of supplies; the storage and distribution of supplies; 
the purchase of the fuel supply; payroll procedure; the insuring 
of school property; and maintenance of the school plant. No 
city is included whose population was not in excess of 30,000 
based on the United States Census estimate of 1922. 

2. School Costs. School cost data were secured from the Re- 
search Bulletin of the National Education Association, Vol. II, 
Nos. 1 and 2, which contains the unit costs by functions, for the 
fiscal year ending in 1923, of 116 of the 252 cities having a popu- 
~ lation of 30,000 or more by the 1920 Federal Census. The list 
includes 48 of the 68 cities having a population in excess of 100,000 
and 73 of the 186 cities having a population ranging from 30,000 
to 100,000. The cities there given constitute, then, a fair sample 
of all the larger cities of the country. Appendix I shows the 
classification of each of the ninety-seven cities used together with 
the reasons for the omission of the others. 

3. Administrative Relations of Executive Officers in Multiple Type 
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Cities. Those personal and administrative relations so essential 
to the successful functioning of any organization and yet not sus- 
ceptible of study through objective methods were secured in the 
following ways: (a) school surveys have been consulted; (bd) 
the observations of the writer and of members of the staff of the 
Division of Field Studies, Institute of Educational Research of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, have been utilized; (c) 
confidential reports from professional executives and other em- 
ployees have been secured; and (d) an analysis of the adminis- 
tration of the school system of a multiple type city made by a 
committee of twenty-four prominent and public-spirited citizens 
of that city has been used. 


THE PROBLEM ANALYZED 


The question of significant differences between the two types 
of cities resolves itself into three separate problems: 

1. Are there significant differences in the methods of carrying 
on business activities—budgetary procedure, financial report- 
ing, accounting practice, the purchase of supplies, the storage 
and distribution of supplies, the purchase of fuel, payroll 
procedure, the insuring of school property, and the main- 
tenance of the school plant? 

2. Are there significant differences in the cost of education either 
as a whole or by functions? 

3. Are there characteristic weaknesses in the administrative 
relationships existing between codrdinate executive officers 
in charge of multiple type city schools? 

The question of costs is continually asked in connection with 
any type of control. The popular assumption is that the organi- 
zation is best which secures the most in quantity or quality for 
a given amount of money, or that secures adequate commodities 
or services at the lowest possible figure. Such a question, then, 
constitutes one aspect of any problem involving the control of 
the expenditure of public money, or the securing of public service 
with that money. 

Notwithstanding the cost aspect of the problem, the method 
of carrying on the business activities of a board of education’ may 
be more fundamental. Even though there might be* significant 
differences in costs a better method of handling the business 
activities of the board of education may compensate for these. 
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Or with no significant differences the board may be securing 
better service in the handling of these activities. Or, finally, 
with lower costs the board may be securing just as good services 
and commodities. 

With these questions answered, however, there still arises the 
question of the relationships of the executive officers to one an- 
other and to the other members of the staff which may have a 
profound and far-reaching effect on the functioning of the organi- 
zation and the morale of its personnel. It is possible to conceive 
of situations where with lowered costs and more efficiently con- 
ducted business activities the open hostility of the executive offi- 
cers, the continual sparring for advantage, or the satisfaction of 
personal whims, may outweigh every advantage of the lowered 
costs and better business procedures. Granted for the moment 
that there is harmony, it may yet be possible for situations to 
arise because of the very nature of the organization which may 
upset its equilibrium or wreck its morale. 

Our problem restated, then, is to study business activities, 
school costs, and administrative relationships to determine whether 
school administrative control should be unified in one executive 
or divided among two or more coodrdinate executive officers for a 
city school system. 


SELECTION AND CLASSIFICATION OF CITIES STUDIED 


New York and New Jersey cities above 30,000 in population 
according to the United States Census estimate of 1922 were 
selected for personal visitation and intensive study of business 
practices. These cities constitute approximately one-tenth of all 
cities of the country above 30,000 in population. These were 
selected geographically because of their accessibility for intensive 
study, and with respect to size because it was assumed that a 
city school system with a budget in excess of a half million dollars 
~ would have its business activities clearly enough differentiated and 
its personnel highly enough specialized to permit intensive study 
of certain typical business activities. As a matter of fact, every 
school system has the two aspects of administration, whether it 
be a city of a million or a hamlet of a thousand. It also has the 
one or the other type of administrative control though in the 
smaller community there may be no consciousness of the fact 
because of the simplicity of the situation. 
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For the study of school costs data from ninety-seven cities all 
having a population of 30,000 or more were used. This number 
included all the cities of that size whose costs are given in the 
Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, Vol. II, 
No. 1 and No. 2, that could be definitely classified as unit or 
multiple. Cities were identified through personal visits, rules and 
regulations of boards of education, conformity with existing state 
laws, survey reports, and check sheets sent to superintendents and 
school business executives by the Research Division of the National 
Education Association. Appendix I lists the cities used in this 
study together with the data utilized for classifying each. 

The twenty-three cities from which data were secured in the 
study of personal and administrative relationships were located in 
thirteen different states and ranged in population from 30,000 to 
the third largest city in the country. Owing to the confidential 
character of much of those data it was necessary to secure them 
in the cities whose executives and professional staffs were willing 
to give such information. 


METHODS OF PROCEDURE 


The business activities of twenty-five unit and multiple cities 
are first presented so as to show the activities of each city. A 
dichotomous division is made for the purpose of comparing one 
type of city with the other. The activities of the two groups are 
then compared in an objective manner using the values given in 
Appendix IT. 

School costs in unit and multiple type cities are next studied. 
A statistical technique for determining the significance of differ- 
ences is used. A complete explanation of this procedure is given 
in Appendix IIT. 

Finally, incidents and episodes bearing on administrative and 
personal relationships found in multiple type cities are presented 
and analyzed inductively. The purpose of this procedure is to 
discover what, if any, tendencies characterize administrative situa- 
tions where two or more codrdinate executives are charged with 
the control of a city school system. 


GENERAL OUTLINE OF STUDY 


Chapter IT will give an analysis of the business activities of the 
twenty-five cities visited by the writer and will evaluate them 
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objectively. Chapter III will deal with the school cost data of 
cities above 30,000 and study these data statistically for signifi- 
cant differences. Chapter IV will analyze inductively the adminis- 
trative relationships of the executive officers in multiple type 
cities to each other and to members of the instructional staff. The 
conclusions of the study will constitute the subject matter of 
Chapter V. 


CHAPTER II 


TYPICAL BUSINESS ACTIVITIES ANALYZED FOR 
SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES 


INTRODUCTION 


The selection of business activities for intensive study was made 
on several bases. First, approximately one hundred rules and 
regulations of boards of education representing every section of 
the country were examined, and the twenty-five of those listing 
functions of executive officers in the greatest detail were checked 
to secure the frequencies of the business activities. These activi- 
ties were then classified into groups, the groups finally chosen 
being those which occurred most frequently and which are more or 
less standardized both in school business practice and in corpora- 
tion procedure. ‘The lists thus secured were compared with a 
classification of activities compiled from minutes of board meet- 
ings. Finally, they were checked with school superintendents and 
business executives to determine the adequacy with which they 
covered the field of school business practice. 

As a result the following business activities were selected for 
study: budgetary procedure, financial reporting, accounting, the 
purchase of supplies, the storage and distribution of supplies, the 
purchase of the fuel supply, payroll procedure, the insuring of 
school property, and the maintenance of the school plant. ‘These 
activities not only represent a very large part of the business 
administration of schools but they are so clearly differentiated in 
the larger cities that an analysis of each can be made. Finally, 
they lend themselves readily to study of an objective character. 

Each activity was analyzed into a detailed list of procedures so 
that a check of an objective type might be used when a city was 
visited. Each list was compiled from a variety of sources,— 
school surveys, technical educational monographs, and treatises 
on corporation and business practice. Accounting procedure, for 
example, was analyzed into its details through consulting standard 
works on school and corporation accounting and examining the 
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state systems of school accounting used in New York and New 
Jersey. This resulted in a list so extended that no one city pos- 
sessed all the activities, practices, and forms included, and few 
items were discovered which the list did not comprise. When 
additional ones did appear, however, they were incorporated in the 
list if they were in any sense pertinent or essential. These lists 
served as guides in studying business activities, and form the 
basis for describing the practices of a given city. 

To secure an objective measure of the activities and practices 
discovered in the cities visited, lists of the various procedures were 
compiled and submitted to competent judges—school superin- 
tendents, school business executives, college and university pro- 
fessors of educational administration, and other experts in their 
respective fields. The group included both professional school 
men and men who were not professional educators. 

A judge scored a list by assigning a value of 10 to the most 
important activity or practice, and a value of 0 to the least im- 
portant or unnecessary one. He then selected a third which was 
in his judgment midway between these two extremes and scored 
it 5. With this scale as a guide he then scored the other items by 
assigning values ranging from 0 to 10. The scores of the indi- 
vidual judges were then totalled for each activity or practice and 
the average computed. The average thus secured constitutes the 
value used for a given item in this chapter. Appendix II contains 
the complete lists together with the ratings of the individual 
judges and the averages secured for the various items. 

Tables I to IX inclusive show the activities and practices of the 
twenty-five cities! visited personally, the scores of the items to 
which values have been assigned, and the total scores of the cities 
for each activity except as noted later. ‘The designation of a 
city ag “LU” (1: Unit); “2U" (2 Unit)? “aM aii ple ean 
“2M” (2 Multiple) does not correspond for obvious reasons to the 
order of the cities in Appendix I. The key is on file in the office 
. of the Department of Educational Administration of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City. 


BUDGETARY PROCEDURE 


In view of the necessity of submitting the school budget of 
practically every city visited to some municipal reviewing au-’ 
1 The reader interested in studying the business practices of individual cities may do so by 


tracing any one city as ‘“‘1U”’ or ‘“‘1M”’ throughout the nine tables of Chapter II dealing with 
these practices, the symbol standing for the same city throughout. 
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thority it was anticipated that some sort of budgetary procedure 
would everywhere be found. In fact, under that condition, one 
would expect the construction of the budget to be one of the 
most important single business activities of the entire year. This 
expectation is further emphasized through the present activities 
of the federal and state governments and of municipalities in 
budget-making. 

The outstanding revelation, however, is the fact that school 
budgetary procedure in both types of cities has not yet reached 
the stage where it is truly scientific. In only one city, for example, 
is there even a semblance of a “work” or “educational” program 
except as the items of the functional divisions of the budget might 
themselves be construed to indicate the program. In only one 
place is there any consideration of unit costs, and the favorite 
method of budgeting maintenance is apparently to lump a definite 
sum with the hope that the reviewing body will permit it to 
remain intact, and then to fit the repairs to the sum thus secured. 
In too few cases has a thorough canvass been made in any city 
of the necessary repairs, the estimates based on that canvass 
forming the basis of the askings for maintenance. Again, the 
amount asked for increases of personnel is lumped with the ask- 
ings for instruction and operation salaries with seldom any clear 
statement in the budget itself of such increases or the reasons 
for asking them. In other words, both types construct their 
budgets largely on a lump sum basis. 

Proceeding to a consideration of the differences found using 
the average of the values assigned by competent judges shown 
in Appendix II, the average for unit type cities is 52.4 and for 
multiple type cities 49.7—a slight difference favoring the unit 
type city. 

Part II of Table I shows some activities and practices which 
are not assigned scores but which are of interest. The super- 
intendent in the unit type city is usually responsible for the final 
form of the budget. In some instances he and the business man- 
ager work jointly, but the superintendent even then has the 
responsibility for the larger portion of it in final form. Thus the 
budget is constructed with emphasis on the educational end to 
be secured. 

In the multiple type city, on the other hand, we find that the 
secretary or business executive has final responsibility more fre- 
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quently than has the superintendent of schools. Where it is a 
joint effort it seems to be the practice for the superintendent to 
submit his askings to the business executive and to review the 
entire budget with him, but with primary responsibility resting 
on the business executive rather than on the superintendent of 
schools. 

This tendency in multiple type cities raises the question whether 
the budgets in those cities tend to be constructed primarily from 
the point of view of the educational program of the school, or 
from another and quite different point of view. Emphasis is 
added to this question when one notes the attitude of reviewing 
bodies toward school budgets in multiple type cities. 

It is apparent that in all school systems the instruction depart- 
ment is represented in the preparation of the budget, and usually 
principals and supervisors have the opportunity of participating 
to the extent at least of filing annual requisitions for “supplies 
of instruction.” It is interesting to note, however, that in the 
unit type, members of the instruction staff participate much more 
frequently in matters other than requisitioning instruction sup- 
plies than do members in cities of the multiple type. 

The superintendent of schools is authorized to review these 
requisitions in either type of city so that the executive in charge 
of instruction participates in the actual padding or cutting. It 
is interesting to observe at the same time that the superintendent 
in the unit type cities does not reserve wholly to himself this 
prerogative, but frequently handles this jointly with the business 
executive or purchasing agent where there is such an officer. 

With but one exception the cities visited were fiscally dependent. 
(Two of the others have a so-called mayor’s budget which may 
be passed by the board over the mayor’s veto.) Careful note 
was made of all cuts and increases made in the last budget sub- 
mitted to the reviewing body. It is interesting to observe how 
much more frequently the budget of the multiple type city is cut 
than that of the unit type city. In view of this fact it is pertinent 
to inquire whether there is a relationship between the business 
executive of the multiple type city and the frequency with which 
its school budget suffers a cut at the hands of the reviewing body. 
It is of interest, also, to note that these reviewing bodies not 
infrequently cut specific items though they are legally supposed 
to cut only lump sums from the total askings for certain funds. 
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Again, both types of cities tend to conceal their unexpended 
balances from the form of the budget submitted to the reviewing 
body. In fact, some cities assert that they see to it that the 
entire budget is spent so that the reviewing body will not assume 
that a balance returned at the close of the fiscal year gives it 
license to “‘trim”’ the askings for the next fiscal year. 

An item of paramount importance, of course, is the frequency 
with which boards of education exceed their budgets. During the 
preceding fiscal year but three of the total number of cities spent 
more than their budgets provided. In other words, cities of both 
types so handle their finances that there is little necessity for 
exceeding their appropriations. 


FINANCIAL REPORTING 


Table II shows the details of financial reporting in the twenty- 
five cities visited. Using the values assigned by competent judges 
shown in Appendix II, the average for cities of the unit type is 
34.5, while for cities of the multiple type it is 29.7—a slight dif- 
ference favoring the unit type city. 

Practically the same number of cities of both types visited pub- 
lish an annual financial report of some kind, one multiple type 
city using the city daily paper for that purpose rather than the 
pamphlet form. Several cities of both types that do not publish 
one, offer as a reason the belief that the reports are never read. 

Table II gives a detailed analysis of the last printed reports 
that could be secured. The difference between the two types is 
due apparently to the greater detail with which the unit type 
cities present certain pertinent financial facts such as a summary 
of outstanding bonds, the budget, and a comparison of expenses 
over a period of years. But one city, and that a unit type, makes 
use of as powerful an instrument as graphical representation to 
show financial facts. 


ACCOUNTING PROCEDURE 


Table III presents a detailed analysis of the activities and prac- 
tices involved in the school accounting procedure of the twenty- 
five cities. It is assumed that all cities meet the minimum state 
requirements, but since those requirements are different in the two 
states Table III has been constructed so as to show those differ- | 
ences and their influence on accounting practice. Using the 
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averages shown in Appendix II the average score for cities of the 
unit type is 84.9, while for cities of the multiple type it is 108.8. 
On referring to Table III, it appears, however, that certain state 
requirements affect multiple cities much more markedly than 
they do unit type cities. All items were therefore eliminated from 
both groups which state requirements might affect and the aver- 
ages computed again. They were 57.0 for the unit cities and 66.5 
for the multiple cities. Again, comparing only the cities in each 
group affected by the state regulations, the average for the five 
unit cities thus affected is 99.9 while for the eleven multiple cities 
it is 107.0. It thus appears that the accounting procedures of 
multiple type cities are somewhat superior to those of cities of the 
unit type. 

An analysis of Table III shows the reason for this difference. 
In cities of the multiple type the following appear more frequently 
than in unit cities: the general ledger; allocation of expenditures 
on a building basis; the checking of budget appropriations on 
issuing purchase orders; check protector; capital investment 
accounts; appraisal of the physical plant by commercial apprais- 
ers; the checking of meter readings; and audits by certified 
public accountants. In short, it appears that the greater fre- 
quency with which certain corporation practice predominates in 
the multiple type cities accounts very largely for this difference. 

Three pertinent questions arise in this connection. Is bud- 
getary procedure affected by this superior accounting practice? 
Do multiple type cities have better financial reports? Are school 
costs affected in any manner? Table I shows that the superiority 
in accounting procedure does not carry over into better budget- 
making; in fact, the budgetary procedure of unit cities scores 
higher than that of multiple cities. Table IL shows that unit 
cities are slightly superior in financial reporting. Chapter III will 
deal with school costs and will shed light on the third question. 
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PURCHASE OF SUPPLIES 


Table IV summarizes the activities and practices involved in 
the purchase of school supplies. Using the values shown in 
Appendix II the average for cities of the unit type is 100.6, while 
for the multiple type it is 99.7. (One city, U8, whose purchasing 
is done wholly by the municipal government, is omitted.) There 
is thus a very slight advantage in favor of the unit city. Part II 
of Table IV shows activities and practices of interest here but 
without an evaluation. 

The most significant difference is the responsibility of the pur- 
chasing agent. In every unit city where the school buys its own 
supplies, the purchasing agent is responsible directly to the super- 
intendent of schools. (In two instances the superintendent him- 
self is the purchasing agent.) In two cases responsibility to a 
board committee was also emphasized but through the superin- 
tendent of schools. In all multiple type cities, on the other hand, 
dependence on the board, or a committee of the board, was empha- 
sized with no reference to the superintendent except as he approved 
requisitions for certain types of supplies. In one instance depend- 
ence on the business manager was emphasized. The fact that 
either the business manager or the secretary of the board is the 
official purchasing agent accounts for so few cases of the latter. 

This difference is indeed significant. The situation in the unit 
type city does not mean that the board or its committee is disre- 
garded, but it does signify that all activities involving purchases 
are conducted through the superintendent whose point of view is 
primarily educational. The situation in the multiple type city, on 
the other hand, implies that such activities are conducted through 
an individual whose point of view may be other than educational. 

Certain safeguards are everywhere set up in an endeavor to 
give the educational department the kind of supplies that its per- 
sonnel desires, but in the multiple type city this safeguard ceases 
theoretically at least when the superintendent approves the requi- 
sitions as to specifications and quantity, the actual purchasing 
activities being carried on by an agent responsible directly to the 
board or its committee. In the unit type city, on the other hand, 
the purchasing activities are actually performed under the direc- 
tion of the superintendent, who is in turn responsible to the board 
or its committee. Diagram 1, page 32, shows this difference 
graphically. 
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32 The Business Administration of a City School System 


It will be noted that both types of cities depend on the mem- 
bers of the instructional staff for the first estimates of quantities 
and for the quality of supplies desired; budget estimates are made 
in every instance, these budget estimates being based almost 
wholly on the lump sums used the year before though there is a 
tendency in a few of the cities to base these on pupil averages, 


Unit” Type of CiTy ‘Multiple Type of City 


Board of Education | Board “of Education 


Board 
Committee 










Board 
Committee 









Board 
Cornzrittee 















Superintendent Purchasing | |SJuperintendent 
of Agent of 
} SChoo/s ochools 


Purchasing 
Agent 


Diacram 1. Difference in Relationships Existing in the Unit and Multiple 
Type of City 


this tendency being slightly more marked in cities of the multiple 
type. The specifications as to quality and quantity, with one 
exception, are prepared by the educational department and re- 
vised by the superintendent of schools. 

Since it is apparently impossible without being present at a 
series of lettings to determine precisely what principles, if any, 
are followed in the making of purchases, it is pertinent to note 
here that in the unit type city the superintendent stands 
between the purchasing agent and the board in an official capacity. 
In the multiple type city the superintendent bears only an advisory 
relation to the purchasing agent. It is reasonable, then, to infer 
that two different and divergent points of view may prevail be- 
tween lettings in the one type of city and in the other type. 

It must not be assumed, however, that this difference is always 
in evidence. On the contrary, there was abundant evidence of the 
heartiest kind of codperation even in the multiple type cities, but 
there was at the same time the frank assumption in this type of 
city that the purchasing agent was responsible directly to the 
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board, and merely a coéperating agent with the superintendent. 

In general, then, it may be said that purchases are handled in 
much the same manner in both types of cities. In the actual 
mechanics of handling purchases no marked difference can be 
noted. But a fundamental difference of far-reaching implications 
is evident in the relationship of the superintendent of schools and 
of the purchasing agent to the board of education. While the pre- 
paration of specifications is apparently safeguarded in every way, 
from the standpoint of the staff in the cities visited, yet in the 
actual purchasing this difference may have a most profound 
bearing. 


STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION OF SUPPLIES 


An analysis of the activities and practices involved in the storage 
and distribution of supplies appears in Table V. One is struck 
immediately by the preponderance of ‘‘decentralized” storage— 
storage of supplies in individual buildings rather than in a central 
storehouse or storeroom—in the cities of the multiple type. In 
fact, only two multiple type cities were found with stock clerks. 

School business and educational executives in multiple type 
cities offered two different explanations for this situation. The 
former insist that a storehouse adequately handled is very ex- 
pensive. It may be seriously questioned, they aver, whether the 
saving effected offsets the additional expense incurred. The latter 
say frankly that a central storehouse in certain cities is almost 
sure to be manned by people placed there for other reasons than 
merit. These individuals ultimately cause embarrassment by 
making improper use of the knowledge at their disposal. 

Owing to the frequency of decentralized storage it was neces- 
sary to differentiate clearly in Table V between the procedures 
required in the one that are unnecessary in the other. Using the 
values shown in Appendix II with cities of each type having a 
central supply depot the unit cities have an average score of 58.3, 
while the multiple cities show an average of 84.6. In the case 
of decentralized storage the unit cities have an average of 27.6, 
contrasted with an average for multiple cities of 28.3. Disregard- 
ing this factor the total average for unit cities is 48.8, while for 
multiple cities it is 51.8. From whatever angle considered, then, 
multiple type cities show somewhat better methods of storing and 
distributing supplies. 
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PURCHASE OF THE FUEL SUPPLY 


Table VI analyzes the activities and practices involved in the 
purchase of the fuel supply. Using the values assigned in Appen- 
dix II to the various practices, unit cities have an average score 
of 57.5 while multiple cities score 60.8—a difference slightly in 
favor of the multiple type city. The averages of the three unit 
cities whose municipal governments purchase the school coal are 
not included. 

Part II of Table VI shows how the specifications are prepared, 
no weights being assigned to the different methods. 

Only four cities make any claim to testing for heat units, but 
since not one ton of coal in the twenty-five cities visited had been 
rejected prior to the time of visiting the city, the testing is evi- 
dently a perfunctory sort of process, or is made for the sole pur- 
pose of determining the kind of coal for which the district should 
contract. The common type of test is the burning of a batch of 
coal in a heating plant under conditions carefully controlled by 
the engineer. Whether the coal conforms to specifications or not 
it is accepted, though occasionally there was evidence of protests. 

Practically every city has something that passes under the name 
of inspection. But it is interesting to note how much more fre- 
quently the coal is ‘‘inspected”’ at the school building than at 
the point of loading, particularly in the multiple type city. The 
“inspection”’ consists almost without exception of the janitors’ or 
engineers’ noting the kind and quality as it is unloaded into the 
bins and reporting it, if inferior. Occasionally, however, the head 
janitor or the superintendent of buildings and grounds goes to a 
building when coal is being unloaded. 

In the three instances where the municipality buys the fuel no 
more careful procedure is followed than the school districts follow. 
In fact one of those cities buys all of its fuel on the open market. 


PAYROLL PROCEDURE 


Table VII suminarizes the activities and practices involved in 
payroll procedure. Part I lists the activities that have been 
scored by competent judges, and Part II gives other interesting 
details to which numerical values have not been assigned. Both 
unit and multiple cities have the same average score, 40.9, there — 
being no apparent difference between the two types in this pro- 
cedure. 
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INSURING SCHOOL PROPERTY 


Table VIII summarizes the activities and practices involved in 
the insuring of school property. Two cities carry their own in- 
surance, that is, they depend on the accumulated premiums that 
would be paid replacing any loss that may occur. These cities 
are omitted from the ratings based on the values assigned in 
Appendix II. The unit cities score 46.4 while the multiple cities 
score 45.03—a very slight difference favoring the unit city. 


MAINTENANCE OF THE SCHOOL PLANT 


Due largely to the range in size of the cities studied, there is 
considerable variability in the method of handling the mainte- 
nance of the school buildings. Some cities have repair gangs and 
some do not. Some have school repair shops; some use the shops 
of the manual or vocational training departments; and some main- 
tain no repair shops at all. For this reason no scores have been 
assigned, but Table IX is included to show the activities and 
practices involved. There is apparently no marked difference 
between the two types of cities among the twenty-five visited. 

The favorite method of making budget estimates for main- 
tenance is to lump the amount on the basis of the expenditures 
of previous years in the hope that the reviewing body will cut 
as little as possible from it. After the appropriation has been 
made an effort is then made to secure as much repair work as 
possible from the funds available. In a few cities of each type, 
however, the budgets include maintenance items listed by build- 
ings in great detail. The members of the reviewing body are then 
compelled to designate which items they think could be deferred 
if they propose a cut. 

There was some tendency in the multiple type cities to criti- 
cize the lack of promptness with which repairs were made. This 
was especially marked in one multiple type city where there was 
evidence of a total disregard of the educational function of the 
school plant. With but few exceptions there was, on the whole, 
a feeling that maintenance work was handled carefully and with 
reasonable promptness. 

In view of the fact that multiple type cities tend more fre- 
quently to have a building allocation of expenditures (see Table 
IIT), it is interesting to note that job-cost records are more often 
found in unit type cities. The general point of view in the mul- 
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tiple cities having repair gangs was to keep them busy without 
too much record-making in connection with the exact amount of 
time and materials consumed on a specific job. 

Table X shows in summary form the average scores for the 
two types of cities, together with the differences, and the type 
having the larger and the smaller score for each activity. 


TABLE X 


AVERAGE OF TOTAL SCORES FOR Business ACTIVITIES AND PRACTICES 


Average of | Average of |Type of City|Type of City 
Total Scores|Total Scores} Having Having 
for Unit |for Multiple] Smaller Larger 
Type City | Type City Average Average 


Activity or Practice 


Budgetary Procedure .......... 52.4 49.7 | Multiple | Unit 
Financial Reporting ........... 34.5 29.7 | Multiple | Unit 
Accounting Procedure .......... 84.9 108.8 | Unit Multiple 
Purchase of Supplies ........... 100.6 99.7 | Multiple | Unit 
Storage and Distribution of Sup- 

LLCS Gees eA Mel Sed ha in 48.8 51.8 | Unit Multiple 
Porehase of; Muelie joe dg s.cghey 57.5 60.8 | Unit Multiple 
Payroll, Procedure gece.) ass = se 40.9 40.9 No Difflerence 
Insuring School Property ....... 46.4 45.0 | Multiple | Unit 

SUMMARY 


1. A detailed study was made of typical business activities in 
twenty-five New York and New Jersey cities having a population 
in excess of 30,000. Thirteen of these cities were of the unit and 
twelve of the multiple type. 

2. The activities and practices involved in each business pro- 
cedure were scored by competent judges, the average score for 
each item thus secured constituting the value used in evaluating 
the business procedures of the cities studied. 

3. On the whole but slight differences appear in the averages 
for the business activities of the two types of cities when scored 
objectively, these differences showing a slight superiority for unit 
type cities in budgetary procedure, financial reporting, the pur- 
chase of supplies and the insuring of school property. Differences 
in accounting procedure, the storage and distribution of supplies 
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and the purchase of the fuel supply indicate superior practice in 
cities of the multiple type, the difference in accounting procedure 
being somewhat more significant than the others. No difference 
in payroll procedure exists between the two types of cities. 

4, While budgetary procedure shows but a slightly higher 
average for unit than for multiple type cities, one significant dif- 
ference appears—the superintendent of schools is primarily re- 
sponsible for the final form of the budget in the former while the 
business executive has that responsibility as a rule in the latter. 
Budgets are cut more frequently by reviewing bodies in the mul- 
tiple type than in the unit type cities. The question is raised 
whether this tendency may not be due to the lack of an educa- 
tional point of view on the part of the individual constructing the 
budget of the multiple type city. 

5. Accounting procedure, though superior in multiple type 
cities, does not function in superior budgetary procedure or pro- 
duce better financial reports. 

6. In the purchase of supplies there is practically no difference 
between the averages of the two types of cities, but a fundamental 
difference of far-reaching importance is found in the fact that the 
purchasing agent in the unit type city is responsible to the super- 
intendent of schools while in the multiple type city he is respon- 
sible directly to the board of education or to a business executive, 
who is, in turn, responsible to the board. Because of this differ- 
ence a point of view may prevail in making purchases for the 
school systems of multiple type cities, which is not educational. 

7. It may be asserted, then, that on the whole neither type of 
city shows a marked superiority over the other type in the school 
business practices investigated. 


CHAPTER III 


SCHOOL COSTS ANALYZED FOR SIGNIFICANT 
DIFFERENCES 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


The cities whose school cost data are used in this study include 
ninety-seven of the one hundred and sixteen cities above 30,000 
included in Tables 21 and 22 of the Research Bulletin of the National 
Education Association, Vol. II, Nos. 1 and 2. Appendix I gives 
the classification of each city, the data used in its classification, 
and the reasons for omitting the nineteen cities not included in 
the present study. The list comprises fifty-two cities of the unit 
type and forty-five of the multiple type. 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF SCHOOL COSTS ANALYZED BY 
FUNCTIONS 


Table XI shows in summary form the average cost of education 
by functions in cities of both types together with the differences. 


TABLE XI 


SUMMARY OF THE AVERAGE Cost oF EDUCATION IN CiTIES oF Botu TypsEs 





Average for | Average for Lower Lower 
Item Unit Multiple for for 
Cities Cities Unit Multiple 
WATIEE AO ETOl og Ais wc Why cco apie $ 2.78 | $ 3.00 S122 ne 
Business Control). os vena sks 91 1.34 .43 mit 
Educational Control ......... 1.87 1.66 vet $ .21 
Instructional Service ........... 67.81 68.52 vga a 
VOSS Teel 7S Ae eae Sa a a aA at 9.94 9.39 fap 55 
DAAINLENATICO, Susie's: yee ci he Gaels rama | 3.40 Bis A | 
BisemiOnarves ih) sx Bee ihe dit at 1.51 1.59 .08 BB: 
AUK ary AGENCIES ie. 6b he sie oes 2300 2.57 .02 asi 
Total Current Expense .........| 88.12 88.46 34 bie 
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The cities included in this list constitute only a sample of the 
larger cities of the country, though from the standpoint of geo- 
graphical and sectional distribution the sample is thoroughly 
representative. It is necessary, therefore, to apply a statistical 
technique to the cost data given in Table XI to determine whether 
or not these differences are truly significant. ‘The method used is 
fully described in Appendix III. Where the Critical Ratio exceeds 
3.00 the difference is significant, that is, it cannot be attributed to 
improper sampling or chance error. Where it is below 3.00, how- 
ever, the difference is probably not significant and can be accounted 
for through improper sampling or chance error. 


COST OF GENERAL CONTROL IN UNIT AND MULTIPLE TYPE 
CITIES 


Table XII shows that the average cost of General Control in 
cities of the unit type is $2.78, while in cities of the multiple type 
it is $3.00. The statistical technique described in Appendix III 
was used here, the difference between the two averages being $.22 
and the Probable Error of the difference $.1487. The Critical 
Ratio found by dividing the former by the latter is 1.48. Since 


TABLE XII 


Cost oF GENERAL CONTROL IN THE Two TyPEs oF CITIES 


Difference of 


Obtained P. E. of Averages of P. E. of Critical Ratio 
Cities Average Obtained Unit and Difference |(Diff. + P. E. 
Average Multiple of Diff.) 
POET cy mmaes boat armed $2.78 $ .1028 


—$ .22 | $ .1487 1.48 
Multiple ....... 3.00 1075 


— 





it should have been at least 3.00 to be significant, it is safe to con- 
clude that the difference may be accounted for by improper or 
insufficient sampling or by chance errors. 

It may properly be inferred, then, that this difference is in all 
probability not significant—that cities of both types tend in the 
long run to spend about the same amount of money on General 
Control. 
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COST OF BUSINESS CONTROL IN UNIT AND MULTIPLE TYPE 
CITIES 


Table XIII shows that the unit type city spends an average of 
$ .91 for business control whereas the corresponding figure for 
multiple type cities is $1.84—a difference of $.43. Applying our 
statistical technique'the Probable Error of the difference is found 
to be $ .1026 and the Critical Ratio, 4.19. Here the ratio is larger 
than 3.00 and therefore significant. The conclusion, then, is that 
cities of the multiple type spend amounts in the long run sig- 
nificantly larger for the administration of their business affairs. 


TABLE XIII 


Cost or BusInEss ConTROL IN THE Two TyPEs or CITIES 


Difference of 


, POOL Critical Ratio 
6h Obtained Obtained Averages of P. E. of Dif, + P.E. 
Cities Average (eee Unit and Difference of Diff.) 
. Multiple ; 
PO Ree aA $ .91 $ .0673 
—$ .48 $ .1026 4.19 
Multiple ....... 1.34 0774 


It is possible, however, that some of the expense of Business 
Control in the unit type city is found in other accounts of Gen- 
eral Control. If this assumption is true then the cost of General 
Control shown in Table XII may compensate in part for this dif- 
ference. But it may well be asked here what influence the more 
elaborate bookkeeping systems found in Chapter II may have on 
this item of cost. 


COST OF EDUCATIONAL CONTROL IN UNIT AND MULTIPLE 
TYPE CITIES 


Table XIV shows that the average of unit type cities for educa- 
tional control is $1.87, while the average for cities of the multiple 
type is $1.66, a difference of $ .21. Using our statistical technique 
the Probable Error of the difference of the averages is $ .0945 and 
the Critical Ratio, 2.22. Again it is below 3.00, leading to the con- 
clusion that this difference is not significant but due to improper 
sampling of cities or chance errors. In other words, the two types 
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of cities do not spend in the long run significantly different amounts 
on educational control. 


TABLE XIV 


Cost oF EpuCcATIONAL CONTROL IN THE Two TypsEs oF CITIES 


Difference of 


é P. E. of Critical Ratio 
Cities ES Obtained eee Com ee eee 
verage Inyernee Unit and Difference of Diff.) 
Multiple ; 
Wait Sh ven eee $1.87 $ .0692 
Pinal $ .0945 pate 
Multiple ....... 1.66 0644 


COST OF INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICE IN UNIT AND MULTIPLE 
TYPE CITIES 


Table XV shows for unit type cities an average for instructional 
service of $67.81, while the average for cities of the multiple type 
is $68.52. Using our statistical technique we find the difference 
between the averages to be $ .71 and the Probable Error of that 
difference is $2.079. The Critical Ratio is .34. Again it is below 
3.00, which leads to the conclusion that this difference between 
the averages is not significant but is due to improper sampling of 
cities or to chance errors. In other words, the two types of cities 
do not spend significantly different amounts in the long run on 
instructional service when considered as a whole. 


TABLE XV 


Cost oF INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICE IN THE Two TyPEs oF CITIES 


Difference of 


aye Obtained ap i - Averages of Pat OF ee Rete 
Cities Obtained : : (Diff. + P. E. 
Average ean Unit and Difference of Diff.) 
vats te Multiple 
Time ieee ree $67 .81 $1.530 
—§ .71 $2 .079 34 
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COST OF OPERATION IN UNIT AND MULTIPLE TYPE CITIES 


Table X VI shows that the unit type city spends an average of 
$9.94 for operation while the multiple type city spends $9.39, a 
difference of $ .55. The Probable Error of this difference is $ .391 
and the Critical Ratio, 1.40. This ratio is under 3.00, which is the 
ratio required before a difference can be called significant. 


TABLE XVI 


Cost OF OPERATION IN THE Two TyPEs or CITIES 





Difference of 


EA P. E. of Critical Ratio 
Cities OVAL) hata ters, We Aiea Sel ad | (ian As aed Pee tana Se 
Average een Unit and Difference £ Diff.) 
che Multiple ure 
Waite ieee $9.94 $ .2880 
Subp $ .391 1.40 
Multiple ....... 9.39 2654 


COST OF MAINTENANCE IN UNIT AND MULTIPLE TYPE 
CITIES 


Table XVII shows for maintenance a difference of $ .11 with a 
Probable Error of $ .2455. The Critical Ratio of .45 indicates 
that the difference in maintenance cost between the two types of 
cities 1s not significant but is probably due to chance errors or im- 
proper sampling. 


TABLE XVII 


Cost or MAINTENANCE IN THE Two TyPEs oF CITIES 


Difference of 


: P. E. of Critical Ratio 
Chiles Se Otincd ine ae, ee Hn ee Pe 
Average ieee Unit and Difference f Diff.) 
Gee Multiple Chics 
TUG a ene ates $3.51 eS lboD 
S11 $ .2455 45 


Multiple ....... 3.40 .1819 
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COST OF FIXED CHARGES IN UNIT AND MULTIPLE TYPE 
CITIES 


Table XVIII shows a difference in averages of only $ .08 with 
a Probable Error of $ .1994, the Critical Ratio being .40,—a very 
insignificant difference. 


TABLE XVIII 


Cost or FrxeD CHARGES IN THE Two TyPEs oF CITIES 


P. E. of Difference of Critical Ratio 


a Obtained P Averages of P. E. of Ghani ita 
Uitics Average oeaeicr Unit and Difference ee Le ae 
iene Multiple a ) 
OTC ee eins hf eat ad $ .1403 
— $ .08 $ .1994 .40 
Multiple ....... 1.59 . 1417 


COST OF AUXILIARY AGENCIES IN UNIT AND MULTIPLE 
TYPE CITIES 


Table XIX shows a difference in averages of but $ .02 with a 
Probable Error of difference of averages of $ .2829. The Critical 
Ratio is .07,—a remarkably insignificant difference. 


TABLE XIX 


Cost or AUXILIARY AGENCIES IN THE Two TyYPEs oF CITIES 


Difference of 


; P. E. of Critical Ratio 
Cities Obtained iG htatned aclu eae Re te een CO aoa 
Average Rvorace Unit and Difference of Diff.) 
Multiple 
Uinitee nic wie $2.55 $ .1646 
—$ .02 $ .2829 .07 
Multiple eh. 00 2.08 . 2302 


TOTAL CURRENT EXPENSE IN UNIT AND MULTIPLE TYPE 
CITIES 


The expenses of general control, instructional service, operation, 
maintenance, fixed charges, and auxiliary agencies when combined 
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give the total current expense as used in educational finance. 
Table XX shows. these expenses combined into total current 
expense. Table XX applies our statistical technique to this item 


TABLE XX 


ToraL CuRRENT EXPENSE IN THE Two Typzs oF CITIES 


Difference of 


; Pl. of Critical Ratio 
Cities spe iae Obiamel Wa ee eee eee A ee Te 
verage Ae waee Unit and Difference of Diff.) 
Multiple : 
Ch a ae $88.12 | $1.9137 
—§$ .34 $2 .6067 .13 
Multiple ....... 88.46 | 1.7716 
TABLE XXI 


SUMMARY OF THE CriTICAL RATIOS 


SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES 


Significant Differences 


Items 


Having 
Larger 
Average 


MPISINOSS CONLTOL I «occas cevatecs, tiscere oat Multiple 


DIFFERENCES NOT SIGNIFICANT 


CrercratiOontrolies faisck vec eens be samen Multiple 
POucaOnAl CONtrol hes chia us Sai. Unit 
INsctional Service ye ks le Sess Multiple 
Lpvera tioned i ora yy. Lae kie e hl esis ee ies Unit 
RA HALO AT COMER Hs sll at uke d Mucus nega x Unit 
PSECU AT EES Sen sect ny iia) sia et aed Multiple 
PUSIUSTYPAGENCIOS. Sst cost ca es otis Multiple 
Total Current Expense ............... Multiple 


Type of City | Type of City | Critical Ratio 





Having of Difference 

Smaller of 

Average Averages 
Unit 4.19 
Unit 1.48 
Multiple 2.22 
Unit 341 
Multiple 1.40 
Multiple 448 
Unit .401 
Unit .07 
Unit .13 
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for the two types of cities to determine the significance of the dif- 
ference of the averages. 

The average of current expense for cities of the unit type is 
$88.12, whereas the corresponding average for cities of the multi- 
ple type is $88.46, a difference of $ .34. The Probable Error of 
the difference is $2.6067 and the Critical Ratio is .13. Inasmuch 
as it should be 3.00 or more to be significant, it is apparent how 
utterly insignificant the difference in current expense between the 
two types of cities really is. We are justified, therefore, in con- 
cluding that no real difference exists in total current expense. 

Table X XI shows the Critical Ratios in summary form, indi- 
cating differences that are significant and differences that are not 
significant. It also shows which type of city has the larger and 
which the smaller average for each classification of expenditures. 


SUMMARY 


1. A study of school costs for ninety-seven cities—fifty-two of 
the unit type and forty-five of the multiple type—constituting a 
representative sample of the larger cities of the country, shows no 
striking differences between the “raw” averages either for total 
current expense or for the functional divisions of current expense. 

2. General control, business control, instructional service, fixed 
charges and auxiliary agencies are lower for unit type cities, while 
educational control, operation, and maintenance are lower for 
multiple type cities. Total current expense, the sum of these 
functional divisions, is slightly lower for unit type cities. 

3. The differences between the averages when treated statis- 
tically for determining their significance are utterly insignificant 
in the case of instructional service, maintenance, fixed charges, 
auxiliary agencies, and total current expense. ‘The differences in 
educational control, general control and operation, while larger, are 
far from being significant from a statistical point of view. The 
only difference which can be called significant is the cost of busi- 
ness control, but part of that difference may be due to a portion 
of business control in unit type cities being allocated to educa- 
tional control. 

4, On the basis both of the “raw” averages and of the statis- 
tical treatment of these averages but one conclusion is justified— 
that the type of administrative organization does not materially 
affect the cost of education in the larger cities. 


CHAPTER IV 


ADMINISTRATIVE RELATIONSHIPS IN MULTIPLE 
TYPE CITIES 


TYPICAL ADMINISTRATIVE RELATIONSHIPS 


The preceding chapters of this study have analyzed the differ- 
ences between unit and multiple type cities in connection with 
business activities and educational costs. Neither type of city 
shows a marked superiority over the other type in either item. 
With these items disposed of, the question of the relationships of 
the coordinate executives in multiple type cities must now be con- 
sidered. If an educational system is to perform its true function, 
it cannot be hampered by unfortunate relationships existing among 
its executives. 

The accompanying diagrams have been drawn to show relation- 
ships existing in unit and multiple type cities. Diagram 2 shows 
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of Education, a Unit Type City 
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the organization of the Detroit, Mich., school system, and Dia- 
gram 3 that of the Akron, Ohio, system, both unit type cities. 
Diagram 4 shows the organization of the Grand Rapids, Mich., 
school system, and Diagram 5 that of St. Joseph, Mo., both mul- 
tiple type cities. In Detroit and Akron all other administrative 
officers are responsible to the superintendent of schools, whois the 
chief executive officer of the board of education and the head of 
the school system. In Grand Rapids, Mich., there are two coér- 
dinate executives and in St. Joseph, Mo., there are three, each 
controlling certain functions in the school system and each respon- 
sible directly to the board of education. 
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Diacram 3. Administrative Organization of the Akron, Ohio, Board of 
Education, a Unit Type City 







The fundamental weakness of the multiple type city lies in the 
possibility that one of the executive officers in charge of business 
activities may not be trained as an educator, and may have a 
business, an architectural, or possibly a political point of view, 
and not an educational point of view. With each executive respon- 
sible directly to the board of education, which may itself lack an 
educational point of view, it is possible that all departments may 
lack coérdination. This may result in seriously hampering the 
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realization of the primary objective of the schools,—the education 
of the children. 
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Diagram 4. Administrative Organization of the Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
Board of Education, a Multiple Type City 


It was evident on visiting twelve cities of the multiple type in 
New York and New Jersey that many of the business executives 
were thoroughly alive to the responsibility of the positions they 
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Diagram 5. Administrative Organization of the St. Joseph, Missouri, Board 
of Education, a Multiple Type City 

held and to the necessity of keeping the welfare of the children ever 

in mind. But it was also evident that both business and educa- 

tional executives in these multiple type cities were conscious of 
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the fact that one officer might invade the field of the other, and 
that care should be exercised at all times lest there be strained 
relations, or even an open break. ‘There was on the part of the 
business executives a tendency to stress the fact that thezr policies 
were resulting in telling economies, that their school systems were 
costing less than others near-by. Other statements indicated that 
other points of view sometimes prevailed which might, under 
certain conditions, operate to the possible detriment of the educa- 
tional end of the organization. 


ANALYSIS OF CHARACTERISTIC WEAKNESSES OF THE MULTIPLE 
TYPE OF ORGANIZATION FOR ADMINISTRATION 


The data supporting the analysis constituting this portion of 
the study were collected by the writer through personal visits to 
the cities indicated, through personal conferences with former 
professional workers in those cities, through correspondence and 
conferences of a confidential character with employees present 
and past, through conferences of members of the Division of Field 
Studies of the Institute of Educational Research of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and from the various other sources 
indicated in the text. For obvious reasons the cities are coded, 
the key being on file with the Department of Educational Admin- 
istration of Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City, where it may be consulted with the source material by inter- 
ested investigators. 

1. The administrative organization of a multiple type city may 
include one or more executive officers whose points of view may be 
other than educational, a situation which may profoundly affect edu- 
cational practice. 

The executives other than the superintendent of schools may be 
business men, or architects, or engineers, or contractors, or former 
municipal employees, or representatives of any one of several 
other professions, and untrained in educational administration. 

In City A visited by the writer the business executive in charge 
of the school plant became suspicious that employees of the dis- 
trict were stealing light globes from certain school buildings. He 
therefore refused to purchase additional ones, though repeatedly 
requested by the education department to do so. The situation 
became so acute because of interference with certain educational 
activities that the superintendent of schools issued an ultimatum 
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that he would purchase the globes himself and present his bill to 
the board with a complete explanation of the necessity of such 
unusual procedure if they were not furnished, as requested by the 
education department. 

In City A again the financial agent of the board of education, 
who is also purchasing agent, reduced the kinds of pencils requisi- 
tioned by the education department to a very few so that the work 
- of advertising for bids, purchasing, and distributing for which his 
office was responsible would be lightened. 

In City B visited by the writer the business executive grants 
interviews with the reporters for the press in which he empha- 
sizes the economies resulting to the school district from his methods 
of handling the operation and maintenance force and from his 
business procedure in general. 

In City A the financial agent of the board emphasizes the fact 
that the board of education is well pleased with his services because 
he has been able to effect great economies for the board, during 
his term of office. 

In Cities C, D, and E especial stress was laid by the business 
executives on the comparatively low cost of education in their 
respective cities, the agent in City D emphatically stating that 
his city was noted for having the second lowest per-capita cost 
for education in the county in which it is located. 

In City F a survey committee found the panic bolts on the doors 
of certain school buildings locked while schools were in session. 
The explanation offered was that they could not be kept in 
repair and the operation department was troubled with people 
entering the buildings at night through those doors when left 
unlocked. | 

In City B the offering of certain courses in the vocational school 
required the installation of additional power lines. The principal 
of the school secured a careful estimate of the cost from a public 
service corporation using the plans and specifications which the 
school had prepared, and recommended to the board of education 
through the office of the superintendent of schools that such instal- 
lation be made. The business executive secured an estimate from 
another concern which was approximately fifty per cent higher, 
and on the basis of that estimate alone recommended that the 
work not be done. The work had not been done in May, 1925, 
though recommended some years ago. 
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In this same city certain elementary school buildings are equip- 
ped with built-in wardrobes. These wardrobes are fitted with 
sliding doors which are counter-balanced by heavy weights. One 
of the weights broke loose some years ago, crashing through the 
floor into the room below. The business executive, contrary to 
the wish of the education department, fastened all doors of such 
wardrobes so that they remain open continuously, permitting the 
odor from the wraps to come out into the rooms. In May, 1925, 
these wardrobe doors were still open in the manner described. 
According to the report of the superintendent in whose adminis- 
tration this occurred, any repetition of that particular accident 
could have been averted by some simple measures which would 
still have permitted the normal operation of the wardrobe doors. 

A letter from a professional executive in City H says concerning 
the financial agent of the board, who is one of three codrdinate 
executive officers: 


The principals generally feel that he is entirely out of touch with school 
conditions, arbitrary and ignorant of real problems in the field. The general 
attitude in his department seems to be to “‘cut”’ all requests; so the general 
procedure is getting to be to ask for more than is necessary so that enough 
will be left after the cut. It seems too bad we could not have had some one 
put into the... . office who knew something about schools as well as 
finances. 


From City N, a multiple city, comes the information: 

It has been common practice by the purchasing department to be guided 
by economy in price rather than quality, but that only in an honest endeavor 
to save the taxpayers’ money. 


From City K comes this word: 


The Business Manager has been more or less a political job, several men 
serving short terms and others not qualified at all to hold their jobs. 


A former school official of City T states: 


The head of the business department came to the schools via the City 
Hall, and maintained his contacts with the City Hall as long as I was in 
touch with the situation. 


He states further: 


There was a lack of appreciation of the educational needs and a tendency 
to stress business quite apart from the proper interests of the school. Many 
supplies and some of the school furniture were bought in a manner to please 
the seller rather than to please those who were to make use of the same in 
the schools. There developed on the part of this department a tendency to 
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interfere with the management of the office force. This at times became very 
detrimental to the best interests of the schools. 


An executive officer of City U advises: 


We have two separate offices eight blocks apart. At times the business 
office completely forgets the educational office in matters of an educational 
character. For example, recently a requisition for certain printed forms 
went in. The business office called a meeting of the supply committee 
without notifying the superintendent or the superintendent’s office. The 
meeting was held and the requisition for the supplies denied. Naturally, 
such procedure causes friction. 


A former superintendent of City I advises: 


The superintendent of buildings and supplies is not a trained executive 
and is not supposed to be. He is not held responsible by the board of educa- 
tion or the public for results achieved. He does not know and is not supposed 
to know the departments which should be most effectively codrdinated to get 
the best results. He is interested primarily in economy, an element which 
should be considered but which may work to the detriment of the school 
system if allowed to become the determining factor. While Mr. was in 
many ways a very efficient man, on a number of occasions he presumed to 
dictate to principals and supervisors what they should or should not have in 
the several phases of their work. He was a good business man, but was not 
even a high school graduate, and for that reason could not be expected to 
give advice of any value in an educational sense. .. . 





These concrete examples from twelve different cities in seven 
states show definitely other points of view than an educational one, 
and in some instances other motives than the educational welfare 
of the children operating. The presence of these other points of 
view may have profound and far-reaching influence on the activi- 
ties of the public school systems of many cities. The planning 
and equipping of school buildings, the operation and maintenance 
of the school plant, and the purchase of supplies are all affected 
in a direct and vital way, and through these the education of the 
children themselves. 


2. The lack of an educational point of view may result in the im- 
proper planning and equipping of school buildings where the business 
executive 1s responsible for this phase of the work of the school system. 


This particular aspect of school administration is delegated 
with surprising frequency to a business executive who is respon- 
sible directly to the board of education, and who functions inde- 
pendently of the superintendent of schools. 
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A former superintendent in City B reports that the business 
executive reduced by three classrooms the schedule of rooms fur- 
nished by the superintendent of city schools to make room for a 
light and power plant in an addition to the high school building. 
He did a similar thing in an intermediate school plant. The object 
was to enable the district to generate its own electricity, which the 
business executive claimed could be done for a lower figure than 
it could be purchased in the market. 

In this same city the superintendent and architect recommended 
the univent system of ventilation. ‘The business manager recom- 
mended and secured a plenum system on the ground that it alone 
would enable them to ozonize the air,—a process which he main- 
tained from his studies would be in operation within a few years. 

In City J the business executive in charge of the planning and 
equipping of school buildings refused to make provision in a large 
school building for a teachers’ rest room. His defense was that 
the men in his office down town were compelled to go out to lunch 
and that the teachers in this building should have no better accom- 
modations than his office force. 


A professional executive reporting from City H states: 


A great many things are put into new buildings in the way of equipment 
and planning of the buildings which are not adapted to the best educational 
ends because of the lack of close codperation between the architect’s office 
and the edugational side of administration. Instances of this could be men- 
tioned almost without end in the new building... . 

I mention a few definitely: (1) Physical training equipment for this building 
was ordered without consultation with the physical training supervisor in 
regard to supplies for the last five or six years. (2) Showers were installed 
of a type that every principal who has had any experience with showers would 
recognize at once as being impossible to use satisfactorily because they were 
placed too low, and also because they were so frail that they could be broken 
off easily. (8) Physics laboratory is furnished with furniture of an extravagant 
type that no principal would approve. (4) Chemistry laboratory has a 
number of things that would not be approved by an up-to-date chemistry 
- teacher. Exhaust for fume hoods is especially poorly arranged. (5) No 
consultation was held with the director of industrial arts in planning any of 
the shops in this building, with, of course, all sorts of friction with what 
our teachers want and expect in new shops. (6) Seats were put in the gym- 
nasium contrary to the advice of the principal and [a representative of the 
education department].!. (7) No tool rooms are supplied in a number of shops 


1 Bracketed expressions throughout the quotations of this chapter are inserted by the 
author. 
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and no place provided for the storage of projects. (8) Inadequate study-hall 
space is provided in the building. 

This list could probably be extended to several scores of instances if one 
would take into consideration minor difficulties. 


Following the close of the war the business executive in City K 
had the opportunity of purchasing at a “bargain” some machinery 
which had been put on the market by the federal government. 
This he secured at an outlay of several thousand dollars without 
consultation with the director of the department concerned. When 
it was delivered at the high school it was found that it could not 
be used. In June, 1924, several years after its purchase the 
machinery was in storage in the school,—still in the original crates. 

In City K, again, a new high school was being equipped. The 
teachers of the social science department compiled with great care 
a list of maps published by one of the houses furnishing the series 
requisitioned. When the maps were delivered the quantity requi- 
sitioned was found but the order had been apportioned among 
three different supply houses so that while satisfactory in quantity 
they were not in two-thirds of the cases the exact maps requested 
by the people who were to use them. 

In City L the survey committee found a new building equipped 
with seats of one size fastened to the floor. When the superin- 
tendent of this city was asked why the seat sizes were not varied to 
suit the different sizes of children and movable to make possible 
certain modern educational activities he advised that the instruc- 
tion department had no voice in the equipment supplied, that 
being the responsibility of the business department alone. 


A former superintendent of City M writes: 


In the Spring of 1919 before I became superintendent of schools at 
a requisition for modern desks for the bookkeeping department was sent by 
the principal of the high school to the superintendent, approved by him, 
and sent on to the business manager. In August when the principal returned 
to his building he found a large number of crated desks in the basement 
corridor. Upon inquiry he was told that they were the new desks for the 
bookkeeping room. Upon opening one of the crates it was discovered that 
the desks enclosed were of an even older, out-of-date type than the ones in 
use in the building. Therefore the desks were left crated and piled up in the 
storeroom. The business manager was notified as well as the board. The 
business manager’s only answer was that they did not cost half as much‘as 
the desks asked for and therefore he thought he was justified in buying those 
desks. By thejway, those desks were still stored in that same storeroom 
last June. [June, 1924.] 
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A former superintendent of City B reports that he approved 
kindergarten chairs of a certain style and size requisitioned by his 
kindergarten department. The business executive ordered a 
larger size of chair which the children could not use until they 
were lowered by cutting off the legs. [Another aspect of this inci- 
dent will be mentioned in connection with the operation of school 
buildings in this same city.] 

In City P a new high school building has recently been occupied. 
A distinctive style of architecture was followed in the planning of 
this building by an independent executive officer of the board so 
that the classrooms on the ground floor of the building which 
include a mechanical drawing room are lighted by a few miniature 
windows located with reference solely to the exterior appearance 
of the structure. This same building lacks study-hall provisions, 
and the library seats fewer than one hundred pupils though the 
building capacity is approximately two thousand. Study space is 
provided in the rear of the classrooms, which are unusually large. 
Finally, the offices, the laboratories, and the various special rooms 
are located without reference to possible correlations and coérdi- 
nations in the educational program. The equipment was planned 
and installed without consulting any of the people who were to 
use it. 


A specialist from City K supplies the following concerning a 
large technical high school: 


Two new units were added to the units already existing during the school 
year of 1921-1922. .. . The first unit was occupied in Sept., 1921, and the 
second unit about Jan., 1922. The first unit included the administrative 
offices, classrooms, and a part of the domestic science work [laundry, etc.] 
and temporarily the botany classes. The second unit included the vocational 
and pre-vocational shops and the physics and chemistry laboratories. ‘This 
second unit was near the west side of the large site of the school. 

Gas mains had not been laid in the grounds, although gas was badly needed 
even before the two new units were built. The city gas company laid the 
main to a point within twenty feet of the second unit of the new buildings 
before the beginning of the school year, 1922-23. During the last half of 
1921-22 the vice-principal in charge of the vocational work with his staff 
and advanced students in the school prepared in every detail with duplicate 
blue prints a layout of the needed gas mains and connections for the plant, 
present and future. This was done at the suggestion of the business manager 
of the city schools. It was a very splendid piece of work which included the 
needs of the school from an educational point of view. . . . All of this was 
submitted to the business manager’s office in the spring of 1922. 
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During the year 1922-23 after some eight months of waiting an inquiry 
was made by the officials of the high school concerning the gas extensions 
that were very much needed at the school. After much “putting off’ at the 
business office they finally said that they needed to know where to put the 
extensions. When told that all detailed descriptions and drawings had been 
submitted to his office nine months previous he said, ‘‘ Well, we must have 
lost them. Will you hand them in again?” 

During the year 1923-24 rough drawings and detailed descriptions were 
again put into the hands of the business department. In January, 1925, the 
extensions had not been begun. For three years physics and chemistry 
laboratories not more than thirty feet from the city gas mains were using 
alcohol lamps instead of gas. A well equipped laundry was being used as a 
study-room and part of the domestic science cooking was being done on 
kerosene stoves. Other rather expensive equipment is lying idle because 
of the need of gas, and educational work is hampered. 


The situations here depicted should be contrasted with those of 
Gary, Ind., a unit type city where the buildings and equipment 
have been carefully planned to fit the program of education, or 
Detroit, Mich., another unit type city, where a most extensive 
building program has been planned on the basis of careful research 
conducted under the direction of the superintendent of city schools, 
the buildings and equipment being carefully adjusted on the basis 
of that research to the educational program offered. Denver, 
Colo., a third unit city, represents another great center where 
extensive building operations are being carried on in essentially 
the same manner that Detroit has conducted the work. 


8. The proper maintenance of the school plant may be seriously 
hampered for educational activities due to the lack of an educational 
point of view where the business executive of a multiple type city rs 
responsible for this activity. 


The maintenance of the school plant is assigned as a rule to the 
business department. The methods of requisitioning repairs, the 
order in which they are made, their handling in the light of educa- 
tional requirements and educational standards may have a most 
profound influence on the physical and educational welfare of the 
children. The following incidents show rather clearly various 
aspects of the situation. 

The methods of securing needed repairs may be so cumbersome 
that it is very difficult to get action and when the machinery is 
set in motion the results may not be altogether satisfactory from 
an educational point of view. 
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A professional executive of City H has the following to offer in 
connection with maintenance of the plant: 


Our procedure for repairs is this: (1) The principal must make a written 
request to the department for needed repairs. Principal asks this year for 
everything he can predict will be needed next year. 

(2) If the request is approved in that department they write a letter to the 
[business executive] asking that the repairs be made. ‘This approval is based 
on amount of the budget. 

(3) If approved by the [business executive’s] department a formal order is 
issued to the foreman or foremen of the trades concerned in making the 
needed repairs. This approval is based, of course, theoretically on the amount 
of money that is set aside for such repairs, that is still available at the time the 
request is made. Actually the approval is based pretty largely upon the stand- 
ing the principal and custodian have with the [business executive]. 

(4) Then after this approval, the foremen make their estimates of the 
amount of money that the needed repairs will take. 

(5) If still approved, an order is issued .... to make formal drawings 
of repairs needed. Absolutely nothing is done without a formal drawing 
being made. 

(6) The drawing then is turned over to the foreman to order supplies needed 
for the work. It depends on the standing of the principal with the foreman 
concerned whether he even has an opportunity of approving the drawings 
for the repairs, before they actually appear on the job to do the work. Often- 
times the principal doesn’t even see the drawings that are made. 

The above procedure about repairs takes time at the very best. My im- 
pression is that under no circumstances are repairs made under three months. 
files at the present time show one instance of an order for repairs that 
was approved by [a member of the instructional staff] on August 25, 
1924, that has not yet been done [April 20, 1925]. Going through the school 
system instances of this can be duplicated in fairly large numbers. In the 
building we had orders for repairs approved by everyone on the educa- 
tional side of the board of education that were not made for as long as two 
years—specifically one request for the replacement of plaster that had fallen 
from the ceiling of the The had been especially guilty in delaying 
repairs by delaying for weeks and months, requests from foremen for blue 
prints for repairs. 

















The superintendent of City A reports that the office of the busi- 
ness executive who is responsible for maintenance work is especi- 
ally negligent and that in numerous instances the superintendent 
is compelled to bring items needing attention before the board of 
education to secure the desired activity on the part of the business 
executive. 

The survey committee which conducted a survey of the city 
school system of Baltimore, Maryland, a multiple type city, re- 
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lates the following in connection with the maintenance of the 
school plant.? 


The personnel engaged in the supervision and repair of school buildings 
includes the supervisor of school buildings, the second assistant secretary, 
the foreman in charge of the repair shop, and a constant force of ten carpenters, 
three painters, two helpers, and three general laborers employed at the repair 
shop. . . . The second assistant secretary has charge of the office of the 
supervisor of school buildings. .. . 

Principals report the need for repairs and improvements to the supervisor 
of school buildings. .. . 

. . .. Principals and teachers are uniform in their expression that even 
the essential minor repairs are not made rapidly enough so as to maintain the 
buildings in good condition. Principals report cases where requisitions have 
been repeatedly sent to the central office covering the same repair or altera- 
tions, and no action has been taken for a long period of time. In fact principals 
have found that their requisitions have been ignored to such an extent that 
they have in many cases felt it was hopeless to follow up their requisitions so 
that the work needed might actually be done. 

. . . . The responsibility for doing the repair work in the city schools is 
divided between the supervisor of school buildings and the city inspector of 
school buildings. The supervisor of school buildings has jurisdiction over only 
such minor repairs as electric fixtures, bells and the like, drinking fountains, 
gas stove fixtures, heating stoves and furniture. . . . For other repairs, .... 
the supervisor of school buildings makes his report to the city inspector of 
school buildings who has the authority to decide whether the repair work is 
important enough to be done and also who has power to do the work... . 
The city school system must take its turn when repairs are asked for and must 
wait until the rounds can be made before very urgent faults are corrected. ... 

. .. « The condition of the buildings reported in the school building survey 
of Baltimore shows to what a degree the repair agencies of the school system 
have failed to function. 


It is evident from the above quotation that: the responsibility 
for maintenance work in Baltimore was a divided one, but it is 
equally apparent that both agencies failed to function properly. 
The vesting of the responsibility for maintenance of the school 
plant in the municipal government is by no means uncommon in 
certain cities which are otherwise of the unit type. 

A worse state of affairs is reported in the Survey Report of the 
Philadelphia Public Schools, a multiple type city where the busi- 
ness executive is responsible under both the Pennsylvania statutes 
and the Rules of the Board of Education for all business activities.® 


* Baltimore Survey Report, Vol. 2, pp. 44—45. 
3 Philadelphia Survey Report, Vol. IV, pp. 1386-58. 
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Illustrations showing that the upkeep departments have failed in main- 
taining these toilets at even a decent standard are given. [Vol. IV, pp. 151-53.] 
* * * 

The health of the school children of Philadelphia is no doubt greatly affected 
by toilet provisions that are made. The fixtures as a whole are so poor that 
pupils are deterred from using them and their care and supervision are made 
difficult. The type of seat most found is a bench with a number of holes 
which are sometimes separated from each other by partitions. Seclusion is 
rarely attempted. Hence where stalls are used doors are rarely found. .. . 

* ae * 

The drainage conditions were such that not only the floors of the outhouses 
but even the territory surrounding the outhouses was in an intolerable 
condition. ... 


4. The operation of the plant with a view to serving educational 
needs may be seriously hampered by the lack of an educational point 
of view in the business department of multiple type cities. 


Not infrequently the business department of multiple type 
city school systems is vested with authority to appoint building 
custodians and engineers and to oversee their work. Such situa- 
tions may lead to the improper appointment or assignment of 
operation employees. The lack of authority of principals over 
employees responsible to an independent business executive may 
lead to difficulties between the building principals and the custo- 
dians. In any event it is not uncommon for other motives to op- 
erate than the furthering of the educational welfare of the children. 

A former superintendent of City B reports that when he re- 
quested the custodian of the buildings to cut off the legs of the 
kindergarten chairs mentioned above, which were too long for use, 
the business executive to whom the custodians were responsible 
issued contrary orders with the result that the superintendent 
himself was obliged to cut off the chair legs in order to make them 
of the proper height for the children. 

In the same city the business executive had on the force a cus- 
-todian who was a trouble-maker. He assigned that custodian to 
a certain building notwithstanding serious objections raised by 
the principal to having that custodian in his school. 

A member of the Teachers College staff recently visited City G 
where he found the toilets of certain buildings in an unsanitary 
condition. When he inquired the reason he was told that the 
proper cleaning chemicals were forthcoming from the business 
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executive’s office only in small quantities and then only when the 
custodians made trips to his office to secure them. 


From City H comes this report through a professional executive: 


Most custodians are inefficient or unwilling to codperate with the principal. 
Little can be done by principals if they have custodians who are unwilling to 
work in harmony with them. Custodians in can be most aggravating 
and independent of any codperation with the principal if they so desire. 
School tried in vain to remove a custodian who was morally unfit for the job. 
; : , are other schools where principals have tried to have cus- 
todians moved because of their unwillingness to work in harmony with the 
principal or teachers. ... 

















Quoting from the Philadelphia Survey again:4 


. . . . The Philadelphia school system ranks exceedingly low in the degree 
of success attained by the janitorial staff in maintaining the school buildings 
at a high standard of cleanliness. Some of the reasons for this marked in- 
efficiency are the lack of proper cleaning equipment; the poor arrangements 
made for taking care of fuel, ashes and refuse; the antiquated or almost entire 
lack of plumbing which prevails in certain buildings; the primitive nature 
of toilet provisions; and the failure to require certain types of training before 
janitors are appointed to the staff. 

. . . . Where fresh air inlets are clogged with dust and filth, and cleaning 
chambers are utilized as storage rooms for mops, brooms, dust cloths and the 
like, one wonders what excuses can be offered for such misuse of the provisions 
- that have been made for the health of school children. Dirty windowpanes, 
dust laden walls and furniture, basements stored with worn-out equipment, 
waste accumulations and toilets in the most filthy and degrading conditions 
cannot be excused in any school system. 

. . . . These outhouses are in most cases extremely filthy. They are not 
heated, the fixtures are in a state of disrepair, and the condition of many of 
them indicates that the janitors have given up hope of keeping them in a 
sanitary condition; accordingly little attempt is made by them to keep them 
clean. Rarely were toilet paper or toilet paper racks found in these buildings.... 

While it may seem that toilets can be kept clean and sanitary if janitors 
work hard enough, this is not necessarily true, for arrangement, accessibility, 
and conduct of children are factors which will affect the efficiency of the 
janitor’s work. . . . However, ample evidence was found of the need of a 
more careful selection of janitors and the necessity for more attention to 
their instruction in the care and upkeep of toilets... . 


In City N there is a chief engineer who, according to a profes- 
sional executive, ‘‘has charge of custodians, repairs, etc. Great 
heed is not given to the educational factor in such activities.” 

A former superintendent of City M, however, reports a most 


4 Op. cit. 
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telling incident of the lack of codperation between the custodian 
and representatives of the instruction department. 


The janitor in —————— School upon being questioned by the director of 
vocational work as to why he moved certain equipment from one room to 
another, struck the assistant in the face and knocked him down. This occurred 
in the presence of the principal of the school. The matter was taken up by 
the superintendent of schools, ——————, who immediately dismissed the 
janitor. The janitor appealed to the board on the ground that the super- 
intendent had no power to remove him. The board all but vindicated the 
janitor, thereby humiliating the superintendent not only in the presence of 
the janitor but all others who had congregated out of curiosity. They advised 
the janitor not to return to the school building because of the fact that he 
had secured a job with some outside concern. This act of the superintendent 
was one of the factors mitigating against him when he was dismissed the 
following Spring. 


&. The lack of an educational point of view in the business execu- 
tive often results in the purchase of cheap and improper supplies for 
enstructional use. 


The business executive of City J refused to purchase Patty Hill 
Blocks for the kindergartens of that city because he insisted that 
their purchase would lead to other purchases, thus increasing 
expenses. He also purchased an antiquated edition of a certain 
textbook requisitioned by the instruction department because it 
could be purchased at a lower figure, and typewriters for the com- 
merce department which are not ordinarily used by commercial 
concerns for a similar reason. 

The business executive of City B purchased a quantity of stencil 
sheets for duplicating work. He took a different grade from that 
specified by the instruction department because of the lower quo- 
tation. The sheets proved unsatisfactory, but no action was 
taken until a large number of principals protested vigorously 
against having to use them. (Reported to writer on visit to 
City B.) © 

From City H comes this report: 

All purchasing is done by the [business executive’s] department, and has 
been obviously the cheapest available material in many instances. Specifically, 
school compasses bought in large quantities two years ago were purchased 
of a type absolutely useless in classrooms, yet it was fully one year after very 
continuous protest from high school principals before a different type that 


cost more money was purchased. Cheaper crayon has been purchased in a 
number of instances that met concerted disapproval on the part of principals. 
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The foregoing incidents have been selected from sixteen mul- 
tiple type cities located in eight states and ranging in size from 
30,000 to the third largest city in the country. They show by 
concrete details, many of them tremendously significant in the 
lives of the children attending school, what may result from the 
lack of an educational point of view in the administration of the 
so-called business affairs of a city school system. There is seldom 
any suggestion of motives other than the best intentioned on the 
part of the executives responsible for the various activities of 
which the incidents above constitute a part. The difficulty is in 
a set-up which does not permit the operation of an educational 
end which ultimately determines all activities, procedures, and 
policies, whether business or instructional. 


6. The division of administrative authority characteristic of mul- 
tuple type cities may result in the improper assignment of functions, 
among the executives of the school system. 


The Rules and Regulations of the Boston School Committee pro- 


vide (Chap. V, 97-1, 1923 edition with 1924 amendments): 


' 1. The business agent shall be the executive officer of the board in charge 
of accounts, receipt of income, preparation of the payrolls, purchase, storage 
and distribution of supplies, including printing, postage, and the transportation 
of pupils. . . . 97-1. He shall keep a careful oversight of all expenditures 
and all costs, and shall call attention of the board to any expense which may 
seem to him wasteful, unnecessary or in excess of proper requirements. .. . 
101-1. He shall consider and report upon any proposition relating to an 
extension of or change in the school system involving additional expense. . . . 


This illustrates a tendency to make the business department 
responsible for such activities that the executives of that depart- 
ment actually control through this financial arrangement the 


_ policies of the entire school system including the instruction 


department. (Reference is later made to the actual operation of 
this department of the Boston public school system.) 


The Rules of the Board of Education of the city of St. Joseph, 
Mo., state in Rule 155: 


(a) The head of the Department of Maintenance shall be known as the 
chief engineer. . .. 

(6) He shall have charge of all buildings, their construction, repairs and 
additions, heating plants, equipment and grounds. 

(c) In all work pertaining to the physical conditions of buildings and grounds 
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and heating plants he shall be responsible to the Buildings Committee of the 
Board. 

(d) He shall have authority to enforce full performance of their duties by 
all janitors and engineers and in all matters pertaining to them he shall be 
responsible to the janitors’ committee. 


The Elizabeth, N. J., Board of Education provides by Rule 
14-1: 

The business manager shall have charge and care of the public school 
buildings and all other property belonging to the school district, and shall 
direct and supervise all engineers, assistants and others employed by the 
board of education in the operation and maintenance of the school plant and 
in the erecting and equipping of new buildings. 


These regulations are typical of many found in multiple type 
cities. They appear simple and definite at first sight, but difficulty 
arises in drawing the lines that separate clearly the jurisdiction of 
the business department and of the instruction department. 

The Cleveland Survey Report mentions® the following anomalous 
situations which still exist in the administrative set-up of the 
Cleveland Public schools. (May, 1925. Several others men- 
tioned in the same connection have been modified since the survey 
and are therefore not repeated here). 


The anomalies brought about by this situation are many. For example 
the director appoints the superintendent’s stenographer and private secretary 
and may discharge them at will. Provided the board approves his action, the 
director may appoint all subordinates without consulting the heads of 
divisions in which they are placed. The director may discharge employees 
without consulting the board and the board may discharge them without 
consulting the director. 

The superintendent is responsible for the use of buildings during school 
hours while the director is responsible for their use at other times. If a school 
building is to be used for lectures to teachers on educational subjects, con- 
sistent practice would require that the director approve the character of the 
lectures and give permission for the use of the building. 

Since school principals are educational employees and custodians are 
business employees the latter are completely independent of the former. If a 
new door handle is needed in a schoolhouse it may be requisitioned by the 
custodian from the business department. If on the other hand the principal 
takes the initiative she requisitions it from the city superintendent, who 
transmits the request to the supervisor of requisitions and supplies... . 
[The last mentioned procedure has been modified in one respect since the 
survey—both principal and custodian now start their requisitions simultane- 
ously over these two divergent routes in the hope that one or the other may 
result in the desired improvement!] 


5 Cleveland Survey Report, ‘‘School Organization and Administration,’’ pp. 85 ff. 
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This dual arrangement in Cleveland results in many peculiar 
assignments of duties. 

The Proceedings of the Cleveland Board of Education, Vol. 44, p. 
407, show that a communication was received from the Fraternal 
Order of Eagles stating that students of the Central High School 
had been throwing stones at their building. This communication 
was ‘‘referred to the superintendent and director.” Vol. 44, p. 
418, shows a report signed jointly by the superintendent and 
director stating that an investigation had been made and the 
practice would cease. 

In the same volume, page 35, the following statement occurs: 
“The superintendent and director are to codperate in making 
preparation of the sketches above referred to at the earliest pos- 
sible date.” 

During the same year a communication was received by the 
board of education relating to the conduct of pupils of the Lake 
School and the condition of the fence adjoining the school yard. 
Both the conduct of the pupils and the condition of the fence were 
referred to the director and the committee on land, buildings and 
grounds! (Vol. 44, p. 130.) 

The board of education sent the chief architect to Dayton and 
Cincinnati to inspect new high schools in those cities. (Vol. 44, 
Delos.) 

The Proceedings show that a teacher in one of the high schools 
had lost some materials through theft which occurred in a public 
school building. She raised the question of reimbursement by the 
board. On page 168 this statement occurs: ‘‘The director of 
schools has made every effort to locate the missing articles or to 
determine by whom they were taken, without avail.” 

Again the Proceedings show, Vol. 44, p. 355, that a communica- 
tion was received from the Municipal Research Bureau of Cleve- 
land which stated: 


I am herewith transmitting to your honorable body a copy of a Report 
upon the School Construction Program and the Division of Architect of the 
Cleveland Board of Education prepared by the Municipal Research Bureau 
of Cleveland. 

This study was made pursuant to certain questions directed to us by the 
director of schools, the same being set forth in the report. 

It is respectfully submitted for your consideration. 
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These incidents show that while theoretically there may be a 
division of functions among the executives, yet-there is a tendency 
for the one to invade the field of the other. The director, sup- 
posedly in charge of business affairs, is delegated jointly with the 
superintendent to investigate a discipline problem, while in another 
instance he goes voluntarily in search of a petty thief in one of 
the high schools. The architect is sent to look over high school 
buildings to be designed for instructional activities while the 
director seeks information on the “School Construction Pro- 
gram” from a municipal research bureau. 

Nor is this all. The same volume of Proceedings shows that 
the director submits at every meeting lists of appointments made 
“subject to the approval and confirmation of the board” which 
contain names of clerks for the various schools, high school tele- 
phone operators, stenographers, student assistants for the “school 
of education”’ maintained by the city, ‘‘tool-room boys” for tech- 
nical high schools, a “stock-room boy” for a chemistry laboratory, 
“escorts for blind pupils,’ a “reader for a blind high school 
' pupil,’”’ a research director in the division of architect, ‘student 
assistants’? in the office of the superintendent, department of 
instruction, and even a stenographer for a ten-day appointment 
in the office of the superintendent, department of instruction. 


7. The diwision of administrative authority and responsibility 
characteristic of multiple type cities farls frequently to center respon- 
sibility definitely in some one individual and permits a shifting of 
responsibility on the part of one executive to another. 


A few of the instances quoted in the preceding sections show the 
lack of a definite centering of responsibility. It is not entirely 
clear, for example, from the official action of the board who is 
responsible for the discipline of the public school pupils. Nor 
can it be said that it is clear who is responsible for the planning of 
the school building program. 

This lack of definiteness in responsibility is apparent in a com- 
munication addressed to the board of education by the director of 
schools in Proceedings of the Cleveland Board, Vol. 44, p. 261: 


It has come to my attention that certain drawings having to do with the 
standardization of equipment have been prepared by the Division of Architect 
and that some of them have been held without action for almost a year It is 
the feeling of the undersigned that many of the difficulties this board experi- 
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ences in the equipping of new buildings will disappear if standardization can 
be determined upon and made effective. 


Certainly a communication of this sort should not be necessary 
if some one in the administrative organization is vested with 
authority to determine just such matters and recommend definite 
policies to the board of education. 

In City A the writer found that the financial executive of the 
board of education was responsible for preparation of the budget. 
This financial agent claimed that the executive in charge of build- 
ings and grounds had no ‘‘business sense”’ and always overran his 
budget in the operation and maintenance of buildings. The execu- 
tive in charge of instruction was equally emphatic that neither of 
the other executives had any “‘business sense”? and both exceeded 
their budgets. It was he alone who saved the day by providing for 
a surplus in the instruction budget which made up the deficits in 
the budgets of the others. This provision was very cleverly made 
by budgeting all instruction employees at the salaries to which 
they would be entitled the succeeding year. There was a twenty 
per cent turnover in the staff each year, making it possible to 
make replacements at lower salaries, thus creating a surplus 
which the other executives always used up. 

Such a situation arose because no one individual was respon- 
sible for seeing that budget estimates were followed carefully. 
Had there been a person so delegated such a state of affairs could 
not long exist. 


The survey staff that conducted the survey of the Grand Rapids, 
Mich., public schools stated in its report: 


It is believed by the Survey Staff that a dual organization in Grand Rapids 
does not contribute to the greatest school efficiency. That there was need of 
relating the work of the educational and business departments the board itself 
has recognized in the way in which it has organized itself. It has attempted 
to relate the work of the two departments by making the chairman of each 
committee an ex-officio member of the other. This, of course, merely functions 
as a final review or check on the work of the two departments. 

There are several particular reasons for advocating a unit system of school 
administration in Grand Rapids... . 

I Sehsions en on a purely commercial basis the business department has oper- 
ated efficiently. There is little evidence, however, that there is complete 
codperation between the educational and business departments in the ex- 
pansion of school activities. It is felt that large educational experiments 


6 Grand Rapids Survey, pp. 4438-44. 
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have been undertaken without complete studies of cost contributed by the 
business department, e.g., the junior high school reorganization, development 
of special schools, etc. 

2. The accounting methods of a school system should be organized 
primarily on the principle that they must contribute specific knowledge on 
particular phases of educational work. A statement of receipts and disburse- 
ments is not sufficient. . . . The funds and accounts are not so organized as 
to result in a desired statement of educational service rendered. It is true 
that a few types of educational costs are figured, but many very pertinent 
types of cost data are missing. This will necessarily hamper an educational 
administrative officer who wishes to construct school policies and make 
definite recommendations on the basis of such. 

einen Wes It may be questioned whether the school system is not being 
udministered educationally by one officer on educational principles and from 
the business standpoint by another officer on business principles. . . . 


Here we have one executive responsible for educational policies 
which cost money while another officer is responsible for keeping 
the record of expenditures. But these records are not kept so as 
to give accurate information relative to costs, nor are cost records 
consulted sufficiently in connection with the adoption of new poli- 
cies. The attempt of the board to correlate and codrdinate the 
activities of the two departments does not function at the incep- 
tion of the policies but as a review of those policies after they have 
been formulated. (It is worthy of note that two points of view 
exist here in the administration of the affairs of the school sys- 
tem.) It was pointed out in Chapter II that while accounting 
procedure in multiple cities is somewhat better than in unit cities 
yet it results in no better budgets nor more adequate financial 
reporting. 

A further analysis of this aspect will be presented below in a 
quotation from a citizens’ committee that investigated the admin- 
istration of the public schools in one of the largest cities of the 
country which is of the multiple type. 


&. The administrative organization characteristic of multiple type 
cities may result in such an attitude on the part of one executive 
toward another that affacrs are conducted on a purely personal basis. 


It has already appeared that functions may be so allocated 
among the codrdinate executives that there is either an evasion 
with a consequent shifting of responsibility, or the unintentional 
invasion of the field of one executive by another. Theoretically 
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all are working for the welfare of the children attending the schools, 
but practically many situations may arise where other motives 
may operate due to the administrative set-up. 

In City A the superintendent of schools while making a super- 
visory visit to a school building noted a piece of playground appa- 
ratus in such condition that a child might have been seriously 
injured. He went immediately to a near-by mechanic and directed 
him to repair the equipment and submit his bill. The business 
executive in charge of purchasing became so incensed at this 
action of the superintendent that the incident was carried not 
only to the city board of education but to the state department of 
education as well. 

That this is possible is shown again in the minutes of the board 
of education of City H. Under date of January 2, 1923, the busi- 
ness executive addressed the following communication to the 
Board of Education: 


On ——— the undersigned submitted a communication requesting 
authority to transfer eighty rifles from ————— to ————. Since that 
communication was submitted, it has been ascertained that at an earlier 
date the rifles as follows were transferred from ————— to ————-... . .. . 

These rifles were delivered by the Division of Stores on authority of requist- 
tions properly approved by the Instruction Department but without the knowledge 
or consent of the undersigned." 





The matter is being reported to the Board for the information of Board 
members, with the request that the delivery of rifles be approved by the 
Board. 


City H maintained at that time a department of military train- 
ing under the supervision of the educational department. An- 
other communication by this same business executive on Oct. 8, 
1923, indicates that in order to secure rifles for a given school it is 
necessary for a requisition to be sent first to the Instruction Depart- 
ment for its approval and then forwarded to the business execu- 
tive for his ‘consent and approval” before the requisition can be 
filled. The communication quoted above gives evidence of con- 
flict when all the details of this complicated procedure are not 
carried out. There is no adequate reason apparent for the ‘‘con- 
sent and approval” of the business executive in a procedure with 
which the instruction department should alone be concerned. 


7 Italics by the author. 
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A few weeks later a second communication appears in the min- 
utes as follows: 


On Jan. 17, 1923, it came to the attention of the [business executive] for 
the first time that rifle ranges have been installed at school buildings for use 
in connection with military training. [List of five schools follows.] 

These ranges were installed without the codperation or knowledge of the 
business department. 


A former vice-principal of a senior high school and junior college 
in City M makes the following statement: 


The principals of the various buildings realized that if they stood in well 
with the financial agent they could receive their needed repairs and supplies 
for the buildings. If they didn’t they realized they were apt to be forgotten 
when the budget allotments were made. It was a familiar statement when 
somebody had talked with the’ superintendent about certain things that 
were needed, the response was always “talk to him all you want to, it will 
not do any good. If he O.K.’s it the financial agent is apt to cut it out.” 


A former superintendent of City M who took the position the 
same year the above-mentioned vice-principal left the system 
states: 


Because of observation of the methods used by the business manager 
during my two years as principal in M I used entirely different tactics 
when I became superintendent. I forestalled him by having all my requisi- 
tions O.K.’d by the proper committee of the board so that he could not go 
back of their O.K. In my requisitions I always specified very clearly and 
definitely the kind of supplies and equipment needed and the firm where 
such supplies could be obtained. It was a most disagreeable method of pro- 
cedure but it was the only one I could discover that was effective. 





The Director of Research of the National Education Associa- 
tion sent an inquiry blank relative to school expenditures for the 
year 1922-23. The office of one of the business executives of City 
X proceeded to charge all he could of General Control to the 
office of the superintendent of schools. Before publication of the 
research bulletin the director sent a proof of the table to that city 
for verification. That report was shown to the board of education 
by a business executive and the excessive cost of educational con- 
trol in City X as compared with other cities carefully pointed out. 
The situation resulted in no end of trouble until the proper explana- 
tion was finally made. 

It is probably unnecessary to point out that a number of inci- 
dents quoted in preceding sections to illustrate other tendencies 
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show in some degree this tendency to conduct affairs on a purely 
personal basis rather than on one contributing to the welfare of 
the schools as a whole. It is argued that the board of education 
should be the codrdinator, but it is obviously impossible for the 
board of education in a large city to foresee and prevent a large 
number of incidents such as these, which are relatively trivial but 
which in the aggregate may have the cumulative effect of destroy- 
ing the esprit de corps of the administrative and professional staffs. 


9. The administrative organization in multiple type cities may 
result in the lack of adequate financial planning and reporting. 


In a quotation from the Grand Rapids Survey Report given above 
it appears that there was no codrdination between the keeping of 
financial records and the use of cost figures for determining 
educational policies for the future. In Chapter II it is shown 
that primary responsibility for the construction of the budget 
for consideration of the board or its committee rests quite con- 
sistently with the business executives in multiple type cities. In 
many instances the superintendent codperates to the extent at 
least of giving the necessary data for the education department of 
the school system. One raises the question whether with primary 
responsibility for constructing the budget resting with one indi- 
vidual, and responsibility for spending from 60 to 75 per cent of it 
with another individual, there can be that careful codrdination so 
desirable in a well constructed budget and that long look ahead 
necessary for adequate future planning. 

The quotation below from the Cleveland Citizens’ Committee 
Report will deal with this situation as applied to that city. 

Quoting further from the Grand Rapids Survey Report ® 


The preparation of a school budget to be put before the board of education 
for approval should be the work of the two departments brought together 
under one reviewing agency able to judge relative values from an educational 
standpoint. It is felt that the present type of organization makes this 


impossible. . . . 
* * * 


The present school report of the board of education is a dual report. One 
is impressed with the fact that certain costs, computed in great detail, are 
reported each year by the business manager with no educational use being 
made of them. . . . The detailed computation of the costs of heating buildings 
has not been used definitely in the improvement of heating school buildings. 

8 Grand Rapids Survey Report, p. 444. 
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A former superintendent of City B reports that he never saw the 
budget of the business executive prior to its submission to the 
proper committee of the board and yet he was responsible for con- 
structing the instructional service portion of the budget constitu- 
ting approximately 70 per cent of the whole. 

Under date of April 15, ——, a daily newspaper published in 
City G, where the school business executive is responsible for the 
preparation of the budget, carried the following press report: 


Later in the same session Mr. —————— [superintendent] was handed a 
mild rebuke by the board, which refused to accept his advice in connection 
with the revision of the budget. 


* * * 
The rebuff at the hands of the board came shortly before the close of the 
meeting when Mr. —————— [superintendent] asked that the business manager 


be permitted to read reports of his investigations concerning some revisions 
of the budget as voted by the board a short time previously. 

The board refused to hear the superintendent’s report read on the ground 
that the board had given its orders to the business manager and he should 
carry them out, whereupon the superintendent said, ‘‘If the board does not 
wish my advice on matters pertaining to the schools, I shall certainly not 
force it on them. I merely wanted to inform the board of what this action 
may result in. Of course I will endeavor in every way to carry out orders of 
the board of education.” 


The whole situation in which the superintendent wished to call 
attention to items in the budget occurred at a meeting of the 
board where just a short time before the board has reélected this 
superintendent for a period of three years and individual mem- 
bers had spoken in high praise of his contribution to the schools 
of the city during a previous term. In other words, the set-up 
was such that the superintendent was not even permitted to call 
the attention of the board to budgetary matters affecting in his 
judgment the welfare of the schools, though he was held personally 
responsible for that welfare. 


10. The administrative organization characteristic of multiple 
type cities may result in hampering the execution of the policies of 
the education department or even in actually determining them. 


That this is possible is evident when one considers the fact that 
the business executive may be solely responsible for planning and 
equipping school buildings, for keeping the financial records, for 


re _ A a eS > 
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purchasing supplies and equipment, and for constructing the 
budget for presentation to the board of education. 

The Boston Finance Commission in its survey of the Boston 
school department relates the following :° 


The committee found that school policies which should be directed and 
governed by the superintendent were in many cases conducted on a personal 
basis between the superintendent and other administrative officers, and that 
the latter through their freedom from control by the superintendent could 
often hamper and dictate the educational policies of the superintendent. 
Indeed this form of obstruction had been carried so far that when lately 
(Jan., 1916) the business agent was requested by the superintendent of schools 
to furnish him with data relating to certain school activities, the former 
declined to do so, and it was not until a month of the fiscal year had passed 
that the information was obtained. 


The information which was sought here was pertinent to the 


formulating of the educational program by the superintendent of 


schools. 

The refusal of the business executive in City J (p. 70) to pur- 
chase a certain type of kindergarten equipment cited above effec- 
tually prevented the development of the kindergarten program 
along certain modern lines. 

A former superintendent of City B reports that a quantity of 
kindergarten furniture was purchased for a certain room in an 
elementary school building equipped with furniture of an obsolete 
type. The business executive in a meeting of a board committee 
which the superintendent did not attend pointed out that the old 
furniture in that room could still be used. As a result the kinder- 
garten furniture remained in storage for a period of approxi- 
mately three months before the superintendent succeeded in get- 
ting the change made which would enable him to carry out that 
part of his educational program. 

In that same city on another occasion the superintendent pro- 
posed to equip a few rooms in a new junior high school building 
with a certain type of seat and desk so that for certain exercises a 
larger number of pupils could be seated in some of the rooms. 
Again, in a committee meeting at which the superintendent’s 
point of view was not represented personally it was decided on 
the recommendation of the business executive to equip those 


9 Finance Commission of the City of Boston, ‘‘Report on the Boston School Department 
with Especial Emphasis on the Need for a Reorganization of its Central Administration Sys- 
tem,” p. 7. 
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rooms with old furniture which the district already had, thus 
making it impossible for the superintendent’s plan to be carried 
out in the manner that he had planned. 

Again, in this same city the business manager opposed the pur- 
chase of certain equipment recommended by the superintendent 
for some new buildings that were being opened. ‘The schools in 
order to have those items of equipment, were compelled to purchase 
them later out of the funds which they raised: through their own 
efforts. 

The incident of the pencils in City A cited above, the equipping 
of the gymnasiums and the planning of the shops in City H, the 
purchase of machinery in City K, and the failure to supply the 
proper commercial desks in City M, all cited in other situations, 
tend to show how an educational program may be hampered or 
parts of 1t completely thwarted through the operation of this type 
of administrative control. 


A STUDY OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION IN A 
MULTIPLE TYPE CITY 


In April, 1922, the Cleveland Board of Education approved a 
plan for a ‘Citizens’ School Committee”? composed of twenty- 
four prominent citizens of that city “‘to inquire into the efficiency 
of the management of school board affairs and to suggest what is 
desirable and essential for the financing of the schools for such a 
period as necessary to secure an efficient program for public 
school education for Cleveland.’”? The Committee’s Report? says 
in part: 


Budget planning and enforcement are in process of evolution with definite 
improvement apparent each year. There is yet opportunity for much better 
results in this field involving the current operative expenses of the system. 
But no great effort has been expended in calculating the financial effects over 
a period of years of the present teachers’ salary schedule, of the law raising 
the compulsory school attendance age from 16 to 18 years, of the cost of an 
adequate building program over a ten or fifteen year period or what a reason- 
able extension of the so-called optional curriculum activities would cost. 

This lack of courage and definiteness in financial planning is due mainly, 
it is believed, to the type of school administrative organization existing 
rather than to inertness or inability on the part of the officials within the 
systems. 


10 Proceedings of the Cleveland Board of Education, ‘‘ Report of the Citizens’ School Commit- 
tee,”’ Vol. 44, pp. 323-33. 
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The present type of administrative organization of the school system, that 
of three independent departments of equal rank under the Board, did not 
meet with favor by the Committee after a study of its operation in practice. 

It is the judgment of the Committee that such waste and lost motion as 
is found is due in the main, to legal restrictions, and, more important than 
these, to the “‘dual’’ form of school organization. . . . This scheme of organiza- 
tion is productive in itself of lost motion, delay, and elaboration of adminis- 
trative processes, all making for a considerable amount of additional expense 
in the operation of the whole system as a “going” concern. ‘This result, 
however, seems to the Committee practically inescapable under the present 
system of decentralized organization. 


THE ‘‘DUAL SYSTEM”? OF ORGANIZATION 


(a) The Planning and Construction of Buildings. 


In this important field of providing new building construction the ‘‘dual’’ 
system of organization has not proved all that might be desired... . Itisa 
set-up which, in the opinion of the Committee, prevents the development 
of unified executive leadership and makes extremely difficult the definite 
locating of responsibility for determination of policy. A study of a consider- 
able number of major building operations reveals the presence of various 
clashes in judgment between the two major departments during the course 
of planning and constructing of buildings. These differences resolve themselves 
usually into definite changes in the plans and specifications and result in 
physical changes in the buildings. Moreover, many of the changes are 
petitioned for during the course of construction in the form of subsidiary 
agreements which add somewhat to the construction cost and, what is more 
important, often cause considerable delay in construction. .. . 

.... Clearly the present form of “dual organization”’ is not designed 
to promote this very desirable end because no single executive officer is in a 
position to force the determination of policies at the proper time. 


(b) The ‘Dual System” and the Operation and Maintenance of School 
Buildings. 
1. Operation of Buildings. 

This function is carried on by the Division of Buildings under the Director 
of Schools in charge of the Business Department. The School Custodian is 
the Business Department agent in each school building who is responsible 
for operating the building subject to the supervision and inspection of the 
Building Division. The Superintendent of Schools, through the Instructional 
Department places a principal in each building in charge of instruction 
activities; consequently each building is in charge of a principal for certain 
purposes and a custodian for other purposes, each being immediately re- 
sponsible to different superiors. This is the “dual system” in the school 
building. The intimate relation of the operation of the plant to the carrying 
on of instruction activities is potent yet the administrative organization for 
doing those things is divided as to control and responsibility. 
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While the working relations of the principal and custodian in the school 
building are fairly well defined by rules and regulations for operating the 
buildings, the system has its shortcomings. The custodian is responsible for 
cleaning, heating and ventilating the building. The Instruction Department 
is not responsible for the economical expenditure of appropriations for these 
purposes but the cost of these services is in large measure affected by the 
conduct of instruction in the buildings. This feature of the “dual system”’ 
where responsibility for the cost of operation is in the custodian, who does 
not control the factors causing the cost, is a real shortcoming of the system 
of “dual control.’”’ Complete responsibility for economical operation of 
buildings cannot be located in any one person. ‘Too often there is an attitude 
of separatism between the custodian and the principal due to the clear line of 
demarcation between the so-called business and educational functions in the 
school building. It is seriously to be questioned whether such clear segrega- 
tion makes for most efficient results. Instead of an attitude of more or less 
“splendid isolation” being displayed there should be the common desire to 
work for a common end—maximum efficiency of the building at lowest cost of 
operation and consistent with proper treatment of physical property involved. 


2. Maintenance of Buildings. 

Maintenance is a Business Department function conducted by the Building 
Division. The practical interest of the Instruction Department in maintenance 
work is recognized to a limited extent by classifying it into ‘educational 
maintenance” and “business maintenance.”’ Maintenance work which 
very directly affects the efficient conduct of instructional work in the schools 
is considered ‘‘educational maintenance”’ while that which less immediately 
affects instruction work is considered ‘‘business maintenance.” Officials in 
the Instruction Department have power to initiate items of ‘educational 
maintenance”’ while the Business Department through the Building Division 
has exclusive jurisdiction over “business maintenance.”’ Thus the Instruction 
Department has a sort of ‘‘joint”’ jurisdiction over ‘educational maintenance” 
work. 


This joint jurisdiction is exercised through a rather complicated procedure 
involving a large number of people. This class of jobs often involves the 
principal, an assistant superintendent, the Division of School Housing, the 
Division of Buildings, Equipment and Supplies, the Division of Architect, 
the Custodian, and the Division of Stores. It is not surprising that with such 
a tedious course to follow through several offices and divisions under both 
the Superintendent and the Director of Schools, jobs are sometimes delayed, 
or even “‘lost’’ along the line. Because there is no complete centralization of 
responsibility for determining maintenance policy and programs, friction 
arises from time to time between the two major departments as to the priority 
of certain maintenance jobs over others. This would seem inevitable under 
the present organization set-up. It is not a criticism of individuals that is 
involved, but a scheme of organization inherently faulty. Centralization of 
control and responsibility for maintenance work as a whole is impossible 
under the present system of joint jurisdiction, which is but another aspect of 
the scheme of ‘dual control.” 
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(c) Financial Planning for the School System. 


The lack of executive leadership becomes very apparent when the subject 
of financial planning for the school system is considered. This is one of the 
most important functions of the board, for which no one in the system is in a 
position to assume responsibility. This is particularly apparent in the prep- 
aration and enforcement of the annual operating budget or appropriation reso- 
lution. TheSuperintendent, the Director, and the Clerk-Treasurer each prepare 
their own budget requests and present them to the Board without sufficient 
regard for the needs of each other’s departments and for available resources. 
Responsibility for preparing a practical budget within the resources is passed 
along to the Board, and it is not organized or equipped with the necessary staff 
to prepare the budget. Observation and study of the financial management 
of the past few years gives rise to certain conclusions in the minds of this 
Committee. 

1. The degree of foresight displayed in anticipating revenues from year to 
year and over a period of years is not the best that can be properly expected 
of such a governmental organization. 

2. The care used in planning the scale and apportionment of expenditures 
during each fiscal year and over a period of years in the light of revenue 
conditions is capable of improvement compared with financial planning 


under executive budget systems operating in various city and state gov- 


ernments. 

In view of the system of organization under which the Board operates it 
is not surprising that the above conclusions are reached with respect to its 
financial management. Under the existing system of organization the Board 
has two chief executives neither of whom does or can assume official responsi- 
bility for financial planning for the whole system. This is a very important 
function, requiring continuous study and attention, which under the ‘‘dual”’ 
system as now organized cannot be delegated to any existing, full-time paid 
executive officer. The result is that the Board must and does assume immedi- 
ate responsibility for one of the most difficult and complicated functions 
connected with the management of the school system... . In doing this 
task the Board cannot rely to any great extent upon its present executives for 
advice because the system practically compels these executives to compete 
for appropriations before the Board. Financial planning for the school 
system under the plan of organization in operation is by nature a complicated 
professional task being performed by laymen in this field, serving without 
pay, and having only a fraction of their time available for the work. 


(d) Conclusion as to the System of ‘‘ Dual Control.” 


It is the opinion of the general committee that this absence of single-headed 
executive control for the operation and management of the school system is 
the outstanding defect in the school organization. To the presence of the 
dual-headed—in fact three-headed—executive organization can be traced 
the cause of the major criticisms that may be made of public school manage- 
ment in this city. 

The Committee believing itself appreciative of the reasons, historical and 
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practical, for this system of “dual’’ organization, is convinced that the time 
has come for the Board of Education to consider seriously the establishment 
of a single-headed executive management of the school system. 


The series of incidents cited in the part of this chapter which 
precedes shows with surprising clearness two tendencies of para- 
mount importance to the proper administration of the activities 
of city public school systems: 

1. The administrative organization of the multiple type city 
fails to center responsibility for the educational activities as a 
whole in one individual who can be held definitely responsible for 
their successful administration. This results in the shifting of 
responsibility, difficulty in locating responsibility, the improper 
assignment by the board of education of functions to be performed, 
and the handling of many affairs of vital concern on a low personal 
plane rather than on one showing concern for the welfare of the 
children attending the schools. 

2. This organization results in the operation of a point of view 
in the handling of many activities vitally affecting the welfare of 
the schools, which is not primarily educational. In fact, it has 
been shown over and over that the point of view held by the one 
department may be so at variance with that held by the other 
department that the program of education is seriously hampered 
if not blocked altogether. 

It is argued that such incidents as those cited above do not occur 
in other cities of the multiple type. That this statement may be 
true is evident from the following statements. 


A former superintendent of City O writes: ° 


I am happy to say that during my three years as superintendent of schools 
at O, there was not a single instance in which lack of harmony obtained 
between the superintendent, the business manager, and the secretary of the 
board. The relationships were cordial throughout the administration. In 
all instances the business manager and the secretary sought the full codpera- 
tion of the superintendent of schools in matters relating to their special duties. 
Naturally the superintendent of schools acted in the same way with regard 
to these matters. 


A former superintendent of City P writes: 


You will find by consulting the .... that the arrangement is not con- 
sidered wholly satisfactory although it has worked out very well so far as the 
officers of the board are concerned in the past history of the . . . . with very 
few exceptions. Much depends, of course, upon the character and relation- 
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ship of these several officers. You can see that any one of the executive 
officers other than the superintendent, can, if he wishes, throw some obstacles 
in the way. 

City P, it may be remarked, has several codrdinate, or practi- 
cally codrdinate, executive heads. On further inquiry it developed 
that the superintendent quoted above on assuming the duties of 
his office provided for regular luncheons at which the work of each 
department was gone over in detail by all the executives, each 
codperating to the fullest extent. Furthermore, in City O the 
board of education specifically recognizes the department of in- 
struction as the major department and provides a powerful com- 
mittee on instruction which serves as a codrdinating committee for 
the other committees of the board as well as for the board as a 
whole. 

In Cities Q and R visited by the writer it was most emphatically 
asserted by every officer of the board that the situation had been - 
harmonious, that each person concerned with the administration 
of the schools was careful to respect the position of the others and 
to codperate to the fullest extent. 

In City D, also visited in person, the spirit of codperation was 
emphasized, though on occasion conflict was admitted, but such 
disagreements were always settled between the business executive 
and the superintendent as ‘“‘man to man” without permitting the 
matter to come before the board of education. 

In City 8S which the writer visited the board and business execu- 
tive both look to the superintendent for guidance though the 
situation is unquestionably multiple. But apparently the ques- 
tion of authority is never raised by either executive. 

The harmonious situations depicted above are, however, obvi- 
ously due—not to the set-up which apparently in every instance 
has the possibility of violent disagreement with every possibility 
of the unhappy incidents related earlier occurring, but—to the indi- 
viduals holding the executive positions and their desire to codp- 
erate for a common end. In other words, the successful operation 
is due very largely to personalities and very little to the type of 
organization which permits a complete change with a change of 
personnel. 

A similar lack of definiteness in the centering of responsibility, 
and the attaining of other objectives than the furthering of public 
welfare by executive officers have characterized the mayor-council 
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and the commission forms of municipal government. Beginning 
with Staunton, Va., in 1908 American cities in increasing num- 
bers have endeavored to correct these defects by adopting another 
type of government,—the city manager plan. The Eleventh Year- 
book of the International City Managers’ Association lists 321 Ameri- 
can cities that had some form of the city-manager form of govern- 
ment on March 1, 1925. 

This form of government is designed to correct the very defects 
in municipal administration which our analysis shows to be char- 
acteristic of educational administration in multiple cities. Says 
Dr. Chas. A. Beard, formerly Professor of Politics at Harvard 
University :! 

The city manager plan, on the other hand, separates the functions of 
making and enforcing laws. The council or commission makes; the manager 
enforces. The city manager plan thus repudiates the collegiate idea of 
administration and substitutes the centralization of executive powers in the 
hands of one man, the manager. The number and mode of election of coun- 
cillors are not the fixed elements in the scheme; the fundamental idea is that 
of managership in its various relations. 

The essential elements of the plan are simple. All executive functions of 
the city are vested in the manager. He is chosen and removed by the city 
council or commission as the case may be. He appoints and removes heads 
of departments and other city officers subject to the limitations imposed by 
civil service rules. 

. . . « The business of the council is to legislate and scrutinize; the business 
of the manager is to execute. 


Herman G. James, Professor of Government at the State Uni- 
versity of Texas, and Secretary of the Texas League of Municipali- 
ties, says: 

It [the city manager plan] applies as completely as possible to city govern- 
ment the principle of private corporate business management, and it is simply 
extending to city government as a whole the long-established principle on 
which our public school systems are so generally run—namely, a general 
representative, policy-determining board operating through an expert adminis- 
trator, the superintendent. 


Reporting as a Committee to the National Municipal League 
in session at Toronto in November, 1913, Charles A. Beard, Clin- 
ton R. Woodruff, Wiliam B. Munro, and Richard 8. Childs, all 
municipal administration experts, said in part: 

11 American Government and Politics, p. 772. 


2 Local Government in the United States, pp. 351-52. 
1% Toulman, H. A., The City Manager, p. 223. 
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1. It [the city manager plan] creates a single-headed administrative 
establishment instead of the five separate administrative establishments seen 
in the Des Moines plan. This administrative unity makes for harmony 
between municipal departments, since all are subject to a common head. 

2. The commission manager plan permits expertness in administration at 
the point where it is most valuable, namely, at the head. 
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7. The commission manager plan leaves the lines of responsibility remark- 
ably clear. 


Goodnow and Bates write :4 


The recent trend is toward the single-headed idea, particularly in the 
larger cities where the work of the departments is more complex. What is 
desired is administrative efficiency and quick action. ... It is certainly 
true that the whole industrial and commercial organization of the country is 
based on the one-man idea rather than the board idea. . . . In spite of the 
advantages offered by the board system and the abuses to which the single- 
headed plan is open it is not surprising that the same tendencies and ideas 
should prevail in city administration as pervade our industrial and political life. 


That the city manager plan of municipal government is accom- 
plishing the ends for which it was devised is evidenced not alone 
by its rapid spread but by the observations of careful students of 
municipal administration. Dr. W. B. Munro, Professor of Munic- 
ipal Administration at Harvard, states :15 


The administrative reconstructions which accompany the adoption of the 
city manager plan have made possible marked improvements in the methods 
of supervising public works, in the management and discipline of city em- 
ployees, in the care of public health, and in the exercise of those general 
functions which may be classed under the head of community betterment. 


William P. Capes states :"6 


On the administrative side of municipal government experience under the 
three types (federal, commission, and commission manager) and their varia- 
tions has quite clearly demonstrated that better results are obtained under a 
single executive head than under administrative agencies consisting of 
members of the legislative body, or appointive or elective boards. 


Elsewhere the same author writes :!” 


In practice this new method has proved its superiority over the plan of 
administering through commissions, committees, or a number of subordinates. 


4 Municipal Government, pp. 253-54. 

16 Government of American Cities, p. 397. 

16 The Modern City and Its Government, pp. 180-81. 
17 Op. Cit. p. 171. 
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It has improved the personnel of the administrative staff. It permits the 
employment of a chief subordinate trained in municipal work and makes 
possible more effective codperation among all municipal agents. 


I. G. Gibbon, Assistant Secretary, Ministry of Health, Great 
Britain, writes after a short visit to the United States:18 


The most interesting recent development is, of course, that of the city 
manager. This movement is of particular significance to us in Great Britain 
because we also have the problem, not yet satisfactorily solved, of unity of 
official control, of the proper co6rdination of the various municipal depart- 
ments so as to secure the highest measure of the efficiency of the whole 
machine. 


SOLUTIONS PROPOSED 


Numerous educational survey reports, such as those of the sur- 
veys of Boston, Mass.; Atlanta, Ga.; Baltimore, Md.; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Grand Rapids, Mich.; Providence, R. I.; and Springfield, 
Mass.; have stressed the necessity of one chief executive ofiicer— 
an educational administrator to whom all others are subject. But 
these are written frankly from an educational point of view, by 
educators. 

Other outstanding reports have been made, however, by groups 
who are not professional educators. ‘These groups undoubtedly 
had the so-called ‘‘ business man’s point of view”’ rather than that 
of the professional educator. 

The Bureau of Municipal Research, New York, made a survey 
of the organization and administration of the public schools of 
Harrisburg, Pa., (Feb.-May, 1917). After a careful study of the 
existing system and the state school code the following statement 
is made:!9 


It is therefore recommended that the board include in a program of the 
state legislation for 1919 a proposal so to amend the state education law that 
the superintendent of the school district of Harrisburg may act as the chief 
executive officer of the school system. Under such a reorganization there 
should be an assistant superintendent in charge of business affairs and other 
assistant superintendents in charge of educational affairs as assigned by the 
superintendent of schools. ... 


The Citizens’ Committee of the Cleveland, Ohio, Board of Edu- 


18 ‘‘ Municipal Government in the United States—Some Impressions.” Articlein Municipal 
Review, Feb., 1925. 

19 Bureau of Municipal Research, New York, Report on a Survey of the Organization and 
Administration of the Public Schools of Harrisburg, Pa., 1917. 
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cation, whose report has been quoted at length above, concludes 
with the following statement :” 


The Board of Education should establish as soon as reasonably possible, 
single-headed executive management of the school system, preferably by 
setting up a commissioner of education, as outlined in the report, to have 
general supervision of and responsibility for the operation of the school 
system subject to the advice and control of the Board of Education. 


The solution, then, proposed by the writer is unified administrative 
control centered in one individual whose point of view is primarily 
educational. This will center the responsibility in one executive 
officer who can be held strictly accountable for the success or failure of 
the educational work under his direction and will insure an educa- 
tional point of view in the administration of educational activities. 
The exact title to be given that executive 1s immaterial, but his respon- 
sibility for the successful administration of the school system and the 
point of view which determines his policies are of the greatest «mport- 
ance. 


SUMMARY 


1. The administrative and personal relationships not easily 
subjected to objective study constitute a vital aspect of the func- 
tioning of school administration in multiple type cities. 

2. The administrative set-up in multiple type cities is funda- 
mentally weak since it fails to center administrative responsi- 
bility in one executive, and permits points of view other than 
educational to determine policies and dominate activities. 

3. An exhaustive study of the school system of Cleveland, Ohio, 
by a committee of the leading citizens of that city revealed many 
weaknesses inherent in the type of administrative control charac- 
teristic of multiple type cities. 

4, The harmonious relationships characteristic of school admin- 
istration in many multiple type cities is due primarily to the 
personnel in the executive positions rather than to the adminis- 
trative set-up. 

5. The solution is a single executive officer in whom responsi- 
bility is centered and whose point of view is primarily educational. 


20 Proceedings of the Cleveland Board of Education, ‘‘Report of the Citizens’ School Com- 
mittee,” Vol. 44, p. 333. 


CHAPTER V 
GENERAL SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


1. An intensive study of the typical school business activities 
in twenty-five New York and New Jersey cities revealed the fact 
that business activities are carried on in much the same manner 
whether the city is of the unit or of the multiple type. 

2. Numerical values assigned by competent judges verify still 
further the fact that one type of control is on the whole not supe- 
rior to the other in the handling of its business activities. An objec- 
tive evaluation of those activities shows slight differences favor- 
ing unit type cities in budgetary procedure, financial reporting, 
purchase of supplies, and insuring school property. A slight dif- 
ference favoring the multiple type cities appears in the storage 
and distribution of supplies and the purchase of fuel, and a differ- 
ence of some proportions in accounting procedure, which does not 
appear, however, to result in any better budgetary procedure or in 
more adequate financial reporting but may have a bearing on the 
significantly higher cost of business control in the multiple type 
cities. 

3. Through the study of business practices of the two types of 
cities two fundamental differences were disclosed: 

(a) Responsibility for budget construction rests primarily 
with the superintendent of schools in the unit type 
city while in the multiple type city the business mana- 
ger is usually delegated to perform that function. 

(b) The purchasing agent is responsible directly to the board 
of education rather than to the superintendent of schools 
in the multiple type city. 

4, An intensive study of school costs in the larger cities seems 
to show that the type of educational administrative organization 
has no appreciable effect on the total current expenditures and 
affects only the one functional division of current expense (Busi- 
ness Control) in any significant manner. 

5. A careful analysis of data secured from twenty-three tiie 
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tiple type cities seems to indicate that, regardless of the personnel 
involved, an educational point of view is frequently lacking in the 
administration of school business affairs, and there is a division of 
administrative responsibility. 

6. The lack of an educational point of view results in: 

(a) The improper planning and equipping of school build- 
ings in terms of the educational program. 

(b) The hampering of the adequate operation and mainte- 
nance of the school plant. 

(c) The purchase of cheap or improper supplies, thus handi- 
capping educational activities. 

7. The division of administrative responsibility gives rise to: 

(a) The improper assignment of functions among the admin- 
istrative officers. 

(b) The shifting of responsibility. 

(c) The conduct of affairs on a purely personal plane. 

(d) Inadequate financial planning and reporting. 

8. Professional educators and laymen alike have united in 
recommending in numerous reports unified executive control as a 
solution of the difficulties arising from divided responsibility. 

9. American municipalities suffering from the same lack of con- 
centrated responsibility and of a single objective looking toward 
the betterment of the public welfare are turning in increasing 
numbers to the unification of administrative control in one chief 
executive—the city manager. 

If business practices are essentially alike in both types of cities; 
if no financial economies result from the multiple type of con- 
trol; if the administrative and personal relationships in multiple 
type cities are such as to hamper the realization of the chief objec- 
tive of public education; but one conclusion is inevitable from the 
facts here presented—there should be for a city school system uni- 
fied administrative control centered in one executive officer whose point 
of view 1s primarily educational. 
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APPENDIX I 


CLASSIFICATION OF CITIES USED IN CHAPTER II 
AND CHAPTER III 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The questionnaires sent to school superintendents and school 
business executives by the Research Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association are here reproduced together with the letters 
accompanying them. Table XXII lists the cities of Chapter IT, 
classifies each, and indicates the data on which the classification 
of each city was based. Table XXIII lists the cities of Chapter 
III together with the classification of each and the supporting 
data. 


Copy of letter and questionnaire sent to city school superintend- 
ents by the Director of Research of the National Education 
Association : 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
1201 SrxTeentH STREET 
WasHINGToN, D. C. 


The control of business affairs is one of the most important issues 
involved in the administration of schools. 

The information requested on the accompanying sheet is needed in 
connection with an investigation that is being undertaken at the request 
of a number of superintendents of schools. A prompt response will 
render aid in the conduct of an inquiry concerning this problem. 

Appreciating your past codperation, I am 

Very sincerely, 
[Enclosures] JoHN K. NorTON 
Director, Research Division 


CITY SCHOOL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION INQUIRY 
1. Is the superintendent of schools in direct personal charge of the adminis- 
tration of the business affairs of the board of education? Yes.......... 


2. If No, does the board employ a secretary, or a business manager, or business 
executive, or assistant superintendent, or other executive officer who is 
charged with the administration of its business affairs? Yes.......... 
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On 


6. 


8. 


. Does a state law make this business executive subordinate to the super- 


intendent of schools and under his direction in the administration of 
business affairs? Yes.......... INOS erectus 


. Does the board of education by rule or practice make this business executive 


subordinate to the superintendent of schools and responsible to him 
directly for the handling of business affairs? Yes.......... NOP cteies 


. Please underscore the following activities for which the business executive 


is responsible: purchasing; operation of the school plant; maintenance 
of the school plant; keeping of financial records and making of financial 
reports; preparation of annual budget; supervising the planning of new 
buildings; supervising the erection of new buildings; equipping school 
buildings. 

Is the superintendent vested with the responsibility of nominating 
the business executive to the board of education for appointment? 


Is annual budget prepared for consideration of board or its committee by: 
(a) the superintendent; (b) the superintendent codperating with business 
executive; (c) the business executive alone; (d) the business executive 
primarily with superintendent submitting estimates for instruction 
department? (Underscore the method that applies.) 


. Has your city furnished textbooks free since 1920 to all elementary and 


high school pupils? Yes.......... ING seaesetrnevans 
If convenient will you kindly enclose copy of by-laws of board applying to 
this situation or have copy made of it on reverse side of this sheet? 


Signature of Superintendenty oi 04 wins viele es elses bigs clere aie nee a 
1 aN RU SM Ole aR EPA May OEE ete oh State eas «iene ee ee 


Return to: Address given at top of this sheet in enclosed stamped and 
addressed envelope. 


Copy of letter and questionnaire sent to City School Business 


Executives by the Research Director of the National Education 
Association : 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
1201 SrxTeENTH STREET 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The control of business affairs is one of the most important issues 
involved in the administration of schools. 

The information requested on the accompanying sheet is needed in 
connection with an investigation which will be of general interest. We 
will appreciate your supplying us with this information at your earliest 
convenience. 

Thanking you for your coéperation, I am 

Very sincerely, | 
Joon K. Norton 


[Enclosures] Director, Research Division 


_ 


10. 


HM 


12. 
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CITY SCHOOL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION INQUIRY 


. Is the secretary or the clerk of the board of education in charge of any, 


or all, of the administration of the business affairs of your school district 
(purely secretarial duties as the recording of the minutes and the signing 
of warrants and contracts not included)? Yes.......... No 


er ey 


. If the first question is answered ‘‘No,” does the board of education 


employ, in addition to the superintendent of schools, an executive charged 
with the administration of business affairs? Yes.......... IN OR GAtere Lae? 


. Is the business executive, or secretary as business executive, responsible 


by state law or rule of the board of education directly to the superintendent 
of schools as the chief executive officer of the school system? Yes......... 


. Is the business executive responsible directly to the board of education, 


the superintendent having no more than an advisory relationship to 
ire) CO ie col. PHONO. Melacstyar ana 


. If the business executive is not purchasing agent, then is the purchasing 


agent responsible directly to him? Yes.......... ING ype eat: 


. Does the superintendent of schools approve all purchases before they are 


made, including educational supplies, janitors’ supplies, and repair 
BUDDOS I TLCS isi nes as es INO Gara ater} 


. Does responsibility for the preparation of the annual budget for con- 


sideration of the board or its committee rest primarily with: 
(a) The superintendent of schools? 
(b) The business executive? (Underline the one applicable.) 


. Does the business executive report: (a) Directly to the board of educa- 


tion? (6) Through the superintendent of schools? (Underline a or b.) 


Does the business executive, if charged with control of the school plant, 

recommend operation and maintenance employees for appointment: 

(a) To the superintendent for approval and submission to the board of 
education? 

(6) To the board of education directly without the superintendent’s 
prior approval? (Underline a or b.) 


Does the business executive supervise the janitors and repair gangs 
either directly or through executive officers responsible to him? 


Was the type of organization on which your answers are based in operation 
Wry vO LOZTT | Yess i cides ING dularte cee th 


BS erITE DUOMICOE FEDOTLING SO. Ure sale aia, Gv oe lara Sonat are nM NPR TILd Ole wy 
I BUNNELDI OP antL i. Gia) SP Use eK alee ee ea AIL LLG OUALE ache b cutee aie secrete wie 
Return to: Address given at top of this sheet in enclosed stamped envelope. ° 
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CRITERIA USED IN CLASSIFYING CITIES 


Numbers used here correspond to the numbers appearing in the 


table columns, Bases of Classification: 


. N.E.A. questionnaire returned by superintendent of schools or by his 


personal representative. 
N.E.A. questionnaire returned by the school business executive. 


. Rules and Regulations of the Board of Education so provide. 
. Personal visit by the writer. 
. City Board of Education employs a business executive who is given a 


title that carries with it certain statutory powers. 


. Superintendent of schools is chief executive officer by statutory enactment. 
. Survey report. 
. Personal visitation by member or members of the Division of Field Studies 


of Teachers College, Columbia University. 


. Report by member of State Department of Public Instruction. 
. Investigation by Dr. F. W. Hart, Professor of Education, State University 


of California. 


. W. W. Theisen so lists city in his monograph, The City Superintendent and 


the Board of Education. 


. Report from officer of the board other than the business executive. 
. Investigation made by Wm. T. Keough and reported in the American 


School Board Journal, July, 1922. 


. Minutes of the Board of Education examined. 
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Citres Usrep In Cuapter II Wits THerr CLASssiIFIcATION 


Name of City Classification 
TEU IN Mok rnrn Morale Steere bua ie thay SOK ie NU be Unit 
A RITAITI ON Ci he ou chetehcdeli on gad eal Maleavictigh Unit 
EMITEIOUC TES Oye He) ucet shea eae UM RAL A Unit 
ReEEMOSTILIO MDL Ss bac t Pash lain in w) d ein Carde v Mee skaca hs Unit 
COG TSS SLE a ORDA EEG MG OE Cae Ta ean vcr A Multiple 
POEUN ei Gye BP gibi e tn Ly Sh A Multiple 
Pert Pe NIN by st ure Sus UR AIG, othe Maclay alte: Multiple 
RPT CD Oh TaN eh atu MOS ier AE Ws le digg Multiple 
PCR CHOING hye ats 4 sae tote ee ae aC tM Multiple 
MO RPEVACTAUNCUING epds Puy ras UEN ei pains sictlele ade biglebess Multiple 
EECA PEE) es 0) Ole aue eb rE slg ate lites Hin 0 Unit 
PRTRIEGEY CETIOIL CIN Yeah titan iie yell ee ahwls as Unit 
MeN RSE UITIS WICKS ING i) cs oa aig Sie les 608s lev ytd, Hite i Unit 
SHEE Chg 6 PDN 2 ONY ER aCe ot a ita eae ear Unit 
MEMAT COOOL CIN Vals Vo liviterr diel Abi Gio eld cyte 4.6 Unit 
[SS Seo TN Pe ang YEA ER NS teed eR ARR Multiple 
NCO ie aia) ists roe, TN Alina BALE Sei Sk Multiple 
BR CRORO UMN ASA avert dahl ba aig’ touts hy Multiple 
ECU COMIN ehh ak civh el Nout lacida ahi Multiple 
BMBIMICORDAIOUEN  Y se cays 8 he hs betg tadlce hs 0 bs Unit 
BRIE GCOCAL UCN RAY PLt) 5. lee tye Cah 3 Lisi aca del 2 Unit 
ELGG hcg HE CA eS te hal tie Unit 
NE ON Pa ea eG elle ain ecli drenuluid satis. pai Unit 
Gree LIODOKED IN ol toa cera titre 68 OR ral O alge Iogaels Multiple 
SMI CEES THROM GET URSA A PRL OW CS OBO a Sr Multiple 





1 Numbers refer to criteria given on page 100. 


Bases of 


Classification (2) 


3-4-6 
3-4-6 
3-4 
34-14 
3-4-5 
3-4-5 
3-4-5 
3-4-5 
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TABLE XXIII 


Crttes Usrep In CuaptEer III Wits THerr CLAssiFICATION 





Name of City Classification 
A krOT ONTO: iasie tater bee enter cea Meee Unit 
Albany; Nw Yorn eee ee Be memiea sae Unit 
ALON GOWN, le Bee cine ve nipter oe elas Multiple 
AILOORR TE Shae teenie tay uininc ety an eee ein ae Unit 
Atlanta Cras veers cocaine site yy amie Multiple 
Battle Creek Mochi aan eee mee a Unit 
Beaumont, Lex: tee eee tanner Multiple 
Berkeley ;Calif ie yoo ae canine ae Multiple 
Bethlehem Lawl cece wey ela Multiple 
Binghamton Nive cee eee Unit 
Birmiinenany Ala i, eee a eli Unit 
Bridgeport, Conn wae Pele ace Multiple 
Brookline Masso nee. et eee Unit 
Carbridge; Wisasentits ie one ual ae Unit 
aminern iN Poe pease ew siete Multiple 
Chelsea, Masa, hopin mic ccn ae tina aan Unit 
Chieaso, Te ae ee ae ce et av LLG 
Chicopee, Maas. (sc ia6. 5 sales wee Unit 
Cincinnati: Ohio err. eevee ie sete Multiple 
Cleveland, Olidn-. yale ae eae Multiple 
Dallas Taxis iid een eae oe Multiple 
Danville eet er lee ine Ln Unit 
Daxian ODT ceteris a arena Multiple 
Decatur uly owen omen ae Unit 
Denver s' Cola; sien seer eee Unit 
Des: Moines slowatiec cio) eit oe aie eae Unit 
Detroit; Wich. ce 0h ae eee an Unit 
Hast Orange, Node) aie. weno tein tite aie Multiple 
Elmira Ni Yo ice pda ion nant Unit 
Hi Panos Lexreerir awe ates pee eee Unit 
Brie Parise ete Me eee ks eee ny tenet es Multiple 
Hore, Wayne, Indie tikka ae Unit 
Gary's Indie ore tateniraloapene eile ctesearnls Unit 
Grand Rapids Mich ay siseiem oes wie ane Multiple 
Green Bayi WissHer ven mateo eet o% Unit 
Hamtramek “Mich. (ane eee aia enya Unit 
Harrisburg, (Pac are ee ences Multiple 
Haglatone Pasi irae weer areca eee Multiple 


1 Numbers refer to criteria given on page 100. 


Bases of 
Classification 1 


1-5 

1-6-9-10 
tree 10 
1-11 
1—2-3-10 
3-4-5 

1-12 
1-3-10-11-13 
tt 

1—2-3-13 


1-4-5-7-10-11-13-14 


1-2-3 

1 

1—2-3-10 

2 

ier ND a 
1-2-3-4-10 
1—2-3-10-13 
o-4-5 
1-612 

1-3 

1-2-5-8 

1-2 

7-9 
1-2-3-5-7-10-11 
1 

2 
2-3-5-7-11 
1-5 
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TABLE XXIII (Continued) 








Name of City Classification 
PIPGUAN ATION, AL a WER oci, violates ty nd Multiple 
CRO MUA NCIS hy eee wine toes eens ney Unit 
DRINESLOWILy NGO shi Seek OMe ay bey Multiple 
J OLEE VE CALV GLEN seul SMI y tote eels Bch eh Multiple 
OMRLOWIN Dk Bie ee time Suee in, he hy Multiple 
MalsmaZoo;aw lens, ca on ee aWae dee ass ure Multiple 
RENGaiay WISI Sake vic ont ucts satis ale 2 Unit 
EADSITY mV ICI Wee, in nha a Unit 
TSTSLOOSLED LN OWI eared diate sean Sete aly dias Unit 
Donmipeacn, Calle irs cto. Noes a Multiple 
TSS VILIG HEN ee ANS Meme Ur rake GO Multiple 
EC ISOCODOTEU DAG: evatie hyn ene Stes 8 Multiple 
PLN esos WENN Ih seater ele ayy Unit 
LOUD V ELNOl WN a) «tise aaacdeie © es; Unit 
hye RUNATE TEAS Rave COUR UME ba Sch OM Uns Oa Gone a Multiple 
Naan wile NT ena vata So als a wale g 2.9 Unit 
ING WALK HUN Nala Gah cr eee a TeLSN sk oy Multiple 
New BedfordjiMass. Soe funn sk. Unit 
New Hochellow Nay goa cenei eae. 5 Unit 
Diiagara Halla wince Vote seitrebinies) dara Unit 
INGETISCOWIT Drees ita Weta he cia: Multiple 
OPNIS Tals BADGE TT Vi aM I Mahan or en UR Unit 
REA Ber IN GUIe yelled, oake aoe: Mien et Multiple 
PR COTROR IN Gs rele ett ne NE Oe Multiple 
POCCraDUra ny dale tee ee Oar nt. Unit 
PACICLONIE UL Ose cctes Mele Vahl acy, Multiple 
VODIO) ATE SoMa toma See 7 ear a a Oe Multiple 
TLR MOL INERSS ac) vaaige sale Maroy ee Unit 
PICTERCONVLICK face DAP te gle eis slate Multiple 
OELLBIIC VINA AID OM orate ote hese 30d oe we week Unit 
POU LAT GU LOM MBit isi ldse a aiNerd a5 3's Unit 
AOVEMONCES Push bien a ner GN AOU Reet WN, Multiple 
Toochesters Nai X Wate. Ss PROTO ake ane 2a, Unit 
RTOCRIOTCMUIY TSE braty Lurk fleet stk fait Unit 
EUG RE PSLAD LS Lhasa weve oe ee aera Unit 
paltuake City, Utah oi. sale oe cay hi Multiple 
BOISE RECO SE VON A stun ie cry) ero aa Vy eh Multiple 
Bate RrenClscO, CUE. ac cis sik og sl olete opel Unit 
UUORSy CoaLiNcr ete ON. Gite y oe Ue sete Unit 


1 Numbers refer to criteria given on page 100. 
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Bases of 
Classification 1 


~2-G-9-10-11-13 
2 


=o 

—4-5-10-11-13 
5 
2— 
4— 
—~7—9-10-11-13 
-6 


2 
5 
1 
4— 
2- 
9) 
1 
1 


As 


Or 


—7—-10-11-13 
ok 


5 


2 
ies 
1— 
1 
2, 
1 
a 
I 
3o- 
9 
L 
3o- 
= 
a 
1- 
I- 
a 
ae 
3- 
Ves: 
1 
1 
ie 
j- 
3-11 
1 


2 
a 
raat 
3 
2- 
1 
—3 


(-8-10-11 
3-6-10-13 
1-4 

L=2 

2-11 

2-10 
1-2-8 

1 
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TABLE XXIII (Continued) 





Name of City Classification So nempe 
Schenectady HN Avice: . Meo eee Unit 3-4-6 
Sheboygan, Wis) ceca. scare serene ales Unit 1 
sioux City, Lowa (ote ay meh een, .-.-| Multiple | 1-2-11 
Pomerville: Maas. wie fate ee er Unit 1-3 
South: Bends Ind wee yo ey ee ae Unit 1-9 
St. Joseph Mo. 6 Gel) eine nee Multiple 1-2-3-7-8-11 
SE Louis soo ski ae eaten tee vies Multiple 3-5-7-10-11-13-14 
SUpELOLNWisaiiaein errant eis eae tee eter Multiple 1-2-3 
Terre Haute. Ind on tee cn ee ere Unit 1-2 
PL TENtON Ne dc coe oles. . eaeeae asmrcein Unit 3—4 
Tulsa SOR ae eid na toner ney ie Unit 1 
Waltham Mase Pens) ee ce sida Unit 1-11 
Washington, Sears ee Bie terete Unit 1—2-3-10 
Watertown) Novena eae Unit 3-4-6-7 
West ‘Hoboken, Ni Joo isve. kee ok. Multiple | 3-4-5 
Wichita Malla wlexccurgu iy sninee teen Multiple 1 
Winston-Salem, N.C. ............... Unit 1-3-12 
Worcester) Mass.o (Foi. cutee gone Multiple 1—2-3-10 
onkers SING Vs leva ie ee Multiple 3-4 
Youngstown; Ohiotve eye Multiple 1—2-3-5-10 


1 Numbers refer to criteria given on page 100. 

2 Tables 21 and 22 in the Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, Vol. II, Nos. 
1 and 2, list 116 cities above 30,000 whose cost data are there given. Ninety-seven of those 
cities are listed in the above table. St. Paul was omitted because of the special character of 
its organization; Cicero, Ill., and Joliet, Ill., were omitted because the secondary school dis- 
tricts are not coterminous with the elementary school districts. Aurora, IIl.,is divided into two 
separate districts, and was therefore omitted. The following cities were not included because 
of inadequate data or conflicting reports: Duluth, Minn.; Norfolk, Va.; Highland Park, 
Mich.; New Orleans, La.; Brockton, Mass.; Colorado Springs, Colo.; Huntington, West Va.; 
Lima, Ohio; Muskogee, Okla.; Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Wichita, Kans.; Reading, Pa.; and 
East Chicago, Ill. Pasadena, Calif., does not appear because of inaccurate cost data. The 
purchase of school supplies by a municipal purchasing agent, and the construction and mainte- 
nance of the school plant by the municipality were disregarded in the few cities affected. 


APPENDIX II 


EVALUATION OF BUSINESS ACTIVITIES AND 
PRACTICES 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Supplementing the general description of the procedure used in 
securing the ratings of judges for the various business activities 
and practices given in Chapter II the set of directions accompany- 
ing the activities, practices, and forms involved in city school 
accountancy procedure are here reproduced. This is typical of 
the other directions used. 


Directions: Any adequate school accounting system should (1) provide 
for each transaction an original document that will contain a complete history 
of the transaction; (2) make possible a complete accounting for the funds 
appropriated; (3) furnish school boards and administrative officers such 
information as will enable them to decide questions of policy and efficiency 
with knowledge of costs. 

With these criteria in mind please look through this list of activities, 
practices, and accounting forms which characterize city school accounting 
procedure. Score the most important one 10. Look through the list again. 
Score the least important or unnecessary one 0. Now find one that, in your 
judgment, lies mid-way between the other two in point of importance. Score 
it 5. Now score each of the other items with reference to that scale. If you 
find a practice just as important as the one scored 10 give that a score of 
10 also. If it is less important, but still more desirable than the one scored 
5, give it a score of 6, 7, 8, or 9. Do similarly for a practice less important 
than the one scored 5 but more necessary than the one scored 0. Treat each 
of the remaining items in the same manner. Do not omit any. 


Twenty-nine judges who scored one or more of the activity lists 
are indicated in the accompanying table by official position and key 
number. 

Tables XXIV-XXXI inclusive give the rating assigned the 
various activities and practices, by the judges whose key num- 
bers appear at the top of the vertical columns. These values 
were averaged for each activity, the average thus secured being 
indicated in the right-hand column. These values are used in 
the tables of Chapter IT. 
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List or Jupces Wits Activities Scorep By Eacu! 
Activities Scored 
a) 
Judges Po = ¥ Ee . Bs e © 
a5 a5 BS nn Sa n Ltt op Pe 
Se | Se | 53 | 25 |S24l2 | Ss less 
Be | es | 82) 5S (S28) 58 | os ase 
Ma |me |e led (SOa| Ge | ad [Saa 
1. Superintendent of Schools, Unit 
Pepe Gatyy the elaine tes CUR SCOR a i a) ec en a 
2. Superintendent of Schools, Unit 
Py DeHCLViN butik aae solnen ere Sr Nes x x x ms 
3. Professor of Accountancy, State 
University School of Commerce x 
4. Former Superintendent of 
Schools, Unit Type City meatine oe X x x x a x 
5. Former Superintendent of 
Schools, Multiple Type City. x Xx x 
6. Secondary School Instructor in ee 
AccouMtancyiesinise es Hee x 
7. Superintendent of Schools, Unit 
EL VDO. LEY fidiaie's slsstarn aeons x 
8. Insurance Expert ........... x 
9. City School Business Manager, 
Multiple Type City ......... bas ate 
10. Superintendent of Schools and 
Professor of Education ...... ve K ns x 
11. Supply Department City 
Schools, Multiple Type City . x » a | bite 4 
12. Insurance Agent and School 
Board Member! 2 io. «seine x 
13. Former Assistant State Super- 
intendent in charge of account- 
INE ose eee eee eee eee eens a x 
14. University Dean in charge of 
State University Budget ....| x 
15. Accountant in charge of Payroll 
and Accounts at a University x x 


1A check in a vertical column indicates that the activity indicated in that column head- 
ing was scored by the judge whose number and official position appear on the corresponding 
horizontal line. 


16. 


17. 


18 


19: 


20. 


21 


22 


23 


24. 


25. 


26 
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List or JupaEs WitH Activities Scorep By Eacu (Continued) 


Judges 


City School Board Secretary, 
Multiple Type City ......... 


Professor of Accountancy,State 
University School of Commerce 


. Professor of Educational Ad- 


TuOIStTAGION Te. eee 


Professor of Education, Expert 
in School Insurance ......... 


Inspector of Accounts in State 
Department of Public Instruc- 
LEON cere ers veeneled civiel oleae noice a8 


. Dean of School of Education, 


State University, and ps in 
School Reports ....... 


. Dean of School of Education, 


State University, and former 
Assistant Superintendent of 
SOUOO Me Nea te auras ey ght oss 


. Superintendent of Schools, Unit 


Type City, and Former Bank 
ASABIVIED tre. ci ear. Miro ace ws 


Former Business Executive, 
City School System ......... 


Former Superintendent of City 
Schools, Unit Type City ..... 


. Superintendent of Schools, Mul- 


pIGEL VDE City yay sone nae 


27. 


28. 


29 


Executive Secretary of City 
Managers’ Association ...... 


Professor of Education and 
School Budget Expert ....... 


. Employee of Supply Depart- 


ment City Schools, Multiple 
PUM DO CAD Vans i Bere cite eater at 


Activities Scored 


et 
fo) 
[=| 
ap het eo} Cet 
Olea a Oc aa le 2 
85/88/85 | 22 |,33| 2 sie 
Ha | oP |] ga] sg pone aac So | Sa8 
So} ask | so | ae | Wadsl So lh Oo 
MS1al| Sol} ea (SO) O41 | 8518564, 
Bel as | 82] ss |s2s) 53) ee jase 
oo] 32° 
Me | ee | da | an |nAn| oe | am (San 
X 
x 
x x 
x 
x 
x 
X x 


| ce | | a | | | | 


—— | ——_ | —— | | | | | 
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TABLE XXIV 


EVALUATION oF City ScHooL BupGETARY PROCEDURE 


Judges and Their Ratings |Average of Values 
Activity or Practice PREETI UT 


281) 2 | 14] 1 | 4 | 23) 27) 22) 25 


1. Inclusion of careful computation 
of income anticipated for period 
covered by budget ............ 10} 9} 9)10}10)10/)10)10)10 9.8 


2. Construction of budget in terms 
of activities or functions to be 
performed, e.g., general control, 
instructional service, operation, 
maintenance, etc. ............. 10] 7) 7|10)10)10) 8/10/10 9.1 


3. Previous unit costs used in con- 
struction of budget, e.g., ‘‘instruc- 
tional service per child in average 


daily attendance,” ‘operation 
per child in average daily attend- 
DUCE} OLG etic eel ee get eae 7/10)10)10} 8}10) 9/10) 8 9.1 


4, ‘Maintenance of the plant”’ sec- 
tion of the budget (7.e., repair of 
buildings) based on actual needs 
determined by careful inspection 
of buildings followed by detailed 
GBTAIA SLES ii wis eile dead Coen 10} 7| 9)10) 8} 9/10) 9/10 9.1 





5. Budget constructed primarily by 
superintendent of schools with 
members of instructional and 
business staff contributing ..... 10 


Ke) 


8} 5/10/10; 5)10)10 8.6 


6. Statement of balances and deficits 
existing in budget appropriation 
accounts at close of preceding fis- 
cal period, this statement being 
part of the budget ............ 10| 9} 9} 8} 6) 6 8} 8/10 8.2 














7. Inclusion of statement of receipts 
during preceding fiscal period ...|10} 8) 9} 5] 7| 5/.-|10) 8 7.8 


8. Inclusion in budget of ‘‘work”’ or 
“educational-program” setting 
forth clearly the educational work 
to be carried on during the fiscal 
year which the budget covers ...|10)10) 3} 1} 9} 8/10/10; 9 7.8 


9. Review and revision of estimates 
submitted by members of staff by 
superintendent of schools....... 10} 2} 9} 4/10) 9} 5}10)10 Be 


1 Number is key number referring to judge in preceding list. The values within the table 
are those assigned by a given judge to the various activities and practices. 


10. 


Tk. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


16. 


Ly. 


18. 


19. 


1 Number is key number referring to judge in preceding list. 
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TABLE XXIV (Continued) 


Judges and Their Ratings 


Activity or Practice 


Re-allocation of items of budget, 
after adoption by reviewing body, 
into a so-called ‘‘working-budget”’ 
carrying the items in greater detail 
for accounting purposes ....... 10 


Inclusion of a statement of ex- 
penditures on the basis of com- 
parable items in the budget for 
the preceding fiscal period ..... 10 


Construction of budget in terms 
of types of schools, e.g., high 
schools, elementary schools, night 
schools, etc., either with or with- 
out functional basis suggested in 3/10 


Inclusion of statement of receipts 
during two or more fiscal years 
immediately preceding ........ 7 


Participation by members of the 
instructional staff to the extent of 
recommending personnel and 
equipment in addition to ‘‘sup- 
DALES tt Pee he tea eee nt shel 4 


. Inclusion of a statement of ex- 


penditures on the basis of com- 
parable items in the budget for 
two or more fiscal years immedi- 
ately preceding, each given sepa- 
PACS Y eek eo Ue ey wee tan ey 6 


Use of especially designed blanks 
by members of the staff for sub- 
mitting estimates for the budget/10 


Budget constructed in terms of in- 
dividual school buildings, either 
without or with functional basis 
BP PESTEC INtoe Stal ie ste ely: 4 


Inclusion of a statement of ex- 
penditures by averages for com- 
parable items for preceding two 
or more fiscal years ........... 6 


Review and revision of budget 
estimates submitted by members 


of staff by business executive. ..| 2} 2) 8] 4 8/10 


Ke) 


ee) 


ie) 


QO 


wI 


Ke) 


~J 


Oo 


bo 


281) 2 | 14] 1 | 4 | 23) 27) 22) 25 


~J 
ee) 
Ke) 
S 
Or 
<© 


oS 
[e,8) 
[e.¢) 


5|10) 8 


i 
-<J 
ie¢) 


9}10) 5 


bo 
co 
On 
Ke) 
oN 
~J 


3} 9) 6/10} 4) 3 


0| 0 
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Average of Values 


4.2 


The values within the table 


are those assigned by a given judge to the various activities and practices. 
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TABLE XXIV (Continued) 


Judges and Their Ratings |Average of Values 
Activity or Practice a eT EN Raa ET We Ta ae meena rrr eT 
281] 2 | 14] 1 | 4 | 23) 27| 22) 25 


20. Budget ponatettted jointly by 
superintendent and business ex- 
ecutive, each working out inde- 
pendently the items for his de- 
DATIMENT I ge ose et eictien ee QO} 4; 0/10) 6} 4) 8) 5 


= 


4.1 


21. Construction of budget in terms 
of instruction departments, as 
English, Mathematics, etc. ..... 5} 3}/--| 2} 5) 3) 8) 1] 5 4.0 


22. Participation by members of the 
instructional and custodial staffs 
to the extent only.of specifying the 
quantity and quality of “supplies” 
6 Lenore 0 MGR AABN HI) op BAI NDE te PS 5} 5} 1) 6} 6 7] OF 2) 2 3.8 


23. Budget constructed primarily by 
business executive with members 
of theinstructional staff contribut- 
Pte ie RN Me eke EE se ep Oo] 5] 3! 8| 3] 2/10] o| 2 a7 


24, Budget constructed on basis of 
previous lump sum expenditures, 
e.g., total expenditures for In- 
structional Service, etc. ........} 8] 3} 6} 5] 3} 5] 1) 0 


i=) 


3.4 


25. Budget constructed on basis of 
accounts in city budget of which 
it forms a part, it being under- 
stood that this form constitutes 
the school ‘‘working”’ budget for 
the fiscal year ieee ei eat 10) io 415i 2) Ola 


© 


3.8 


26. Maintenance of the Plant section 
of the budget (7.e., repair of build- 
ings) lumped on basis of previous 
experience, the program of repairs 
being shaped in accordance with 
budget allotment thus determined} 0} 3/ 4/ 5) 2) 5/ 3) 1 


i=) 


2.6 





27. Budget constructed solely to con- 
form to state form which classifies 
only on functional basis ....... QO} 2) 7] 2) 3 1) 4 0} 1 2.4 





28. Budget constructed on basis of 
miscellaneous accounts, following 
no rational or logical basis such as 
buildings or functions ......... 0} O} 1) OF O} O} O| O| 5 be 








1 Number is key number referring to judge in preceding list. The valves within the table 
are those assigned by a given judge to the various activities and practices. 
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EVALUATION OF ACTIVITIES AND Practices INVOLVED IN FINANCIAL 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


REPORTING 


Judges and Their Ratings 
Activity or Practice ait SGU ATED #1 GBA cds 
13) 2 71 | 4] 23) 10} 5 | 22) 18} 21 


. Annual financialreportincludes 


allocation of expenditures by 
functions, 7.e., Instructional 
Service, Operation, etc. ..... 10| 7|10/10)__|10}10)10; 9} 7 


. Financial statement made to 


HOarth MOnuiyy oa. oo ss oe cae 5/10} 9)10)10)10| 7/10} 7/10 


. Financial statement prepared 


so as to include budget appro- 
priation accounts '..:........ 4| 5} 6/10/10) 9} 8/10/10} 8 


. Annual financial statement in- 


cludes per capita costs by 
TU CHMONE Bs a, tees cet ely ok 9} 4} 4) 8/__| 7} 8/10} 9} 7 


. Annual financial report pub- 


Lol aToy9 8 can bilge 4 Dee We phtened Oe Ba 5} 5] 5)10/__]10) 5/10)10) 6 


. Annual financial report includes 


comparative statement of ex- 
penditures over a period of years} 6} 8} 6] 1)__| 9} 9/10} 6) 8 


. Annual financialreportincludes 


statement of bonds outstanding} 7} 8} 7) 2}__|10) 5/10} 6} 7 


. Annual financial report includes 


statement of budget ........ 2} 8} 4} 3/__|10) 8/10} 6/10 


. Annual financialreportincludes 


graphical presentation of cost 
SLALOM Ure: Wiacutals Woviscstuw atten 9} 8] 6] 5i__| 5} 7/10) 4) 7 


Annual financial statement in- 
cludes per capita costs for sys- 
en aS Aiwholes ss. ei cs ve wavs 9| 8] 4] O/__| 4! 3/10) 9} 5 


Annual financial statement in- 
cludes per capita costs by types 
OUSCHOOIAMs AML yao, Uootye 8} 6] 1} 7/__| 4; 6/10; 9} 8 


Financial report prepared so as 
to show comparative statement 
for corresponding period in pre- 
ceding year or years ........ 2| 3| 6/10)/10) 9} 9} 5} 0/10 


Annual financial report includes 
balance sheet 05 2. wae. Ys 10} 8} 3} O}_-| 8) 3/10) 9} 2 


Average of Values 
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TABLE XXV (Continued) 


Judges and Their Ratings 
Activity or Practice Naa [RUN Ee Ga I I eLage OfeV ales 
13} 2 | 1 | 4 | 28) 10} 5 | 22) 18} 21 


14. Annual financial report includes 
statement of income and outgo 
DY AUNGS (eel sheen eed aaa 2| 7| Oj10}_-|__| 4/10} 7] 6 5.8 


15. Annual financial reportincludes 
maintenance items by individ- 
WS BULGER, Walt eeue nek eae 


— 


5) 8) 3/--| 3] 8/10} 7 6 5.7 


16. Financial report prepared so as 
to show expenditures by divi- 
sions of school system as high 
schools, etc., or by individual 
buildings) 3) jane Whe ye en 


a 
Or 


4/10) 5} 5] 5/10; 2) 8 5.5 


17. Annual financial reportincludes 
capital outlay by individual 
DUA gas Be aes ie ae ee 2| 5| 3} 3/__| 3} 7/10) 7| 6 5.1 


18. Annual financial reportincludes 
cash statement of receipts and 
disbursements... 040.6 ..00505 


= 
~J 
bo 
i 
\ 

I 

is) 


0/10)10) 2 5.0 


19. Annual financial statement in- 
eludes allocation of expendi- 
tures by buildings .......... 2) 6} 1) 9/__| 5) 5} 5) 7 4 4.9 


20. Annual financialreport includes 
statement of valuation of school 
plant by buildings .......... 2| 5] 3} 3/_-| 3} 7/10) 8) 1 4.7 


21. Annual financial statement in- 
cludes per capita costs by indi- 
vidual buildings i). i ass 2| 5} 3] 4)_-| 3} 4) 5} 7] 8 4.6 


22. Annual financial report includes 
capital outlay lumped ....... 6 


oo 
bo 
om 
° 
bo 
° 
on 
bw 


2.9 


23. Financial statement made to 
board occasionally .......... 3} 0} O} 5] 5] O} 2} O10) 3 2.8 


24. Annual financialreportincludes 
maintenance, 7.e., repair items 
TU POd ON a ete Un aT 3] 5} O} 6|_-| O} 1) O} 3) 1 2.1 


25. Financial report prepared so as 
to show only cash balances on 
handinitunds: ce aaa: heey O} 1)__| 4} 5) O} O} OF 4) 4 2.0 


26. Annual financialreportincludes 
statement of valuation of school 
plant himped G7 ee ie ee V2) OF 2c) 01 2h) OF 6h.0 1.4 
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EVALUATION OF ACTIVITIES AND Practices INVOLVED AND Forms USED IN 


10. 


. Expense distribution record, reg- 


. Voucher register (or contractual 


. Annual audit of books made by 


. Control of budget appropriation 


. General ledger containing con- 


. Expense distribution record 


. Control of budget appropriation 


. Unit costs computed for types of 


. Cash book containing record of 


Ciry Scuoot ACCOUNTING PROCEDURE 


Judges and Their Scores 






Activity or Practice or Form 


ister, or ledger showing expendi- 
tures by functions such as 
General Control, Instructional 
Service, Operation, etc. ....... 


order register) listing vouchers 
or orders with number, date, 
name, and amount together with 
fund from which payment is 


TACO are et enn abide atl 5|10)_-| 8/10)10/10) 10 |10 


certified public accountants ...| 9} 5; 9)10)10) 9/10; 9| 9 


accounts secured through setting 
up controlling accounts in gen- 
eral ledger, budget appropriation 
ledger, or on ledger cards ..... 


trolling accounts of the account- 
PNG AYRUEI wine cd eaters oe 


showing expenditures by types 
of schools, e.g., high schools, ele- 
mentary ‘schools, night schools, 


CCI NE ate ella aca stice sla ae Siekis 10|10/_-| 9} 4)10) 7; 9/10 


accounts secured through noting 
appropriation at head of each 
column in expense distribution 


MECOLEL ETM taicerie tune toe aid elas uan. 10/10} 9} 7} 8 9J_-_| 9] 6 


schools, 7.e., high schools, ele- 
mentary schools, etc., using pu- 
pils in average daily attendance|10/10) 1/10)10)10/10) 5 |10 


cash receipts (and possibly sum- 
mary of cash disbursements) ..|10)10) 6} 3/10)10/10) 10} 7 
Voucher system with consecu- 


Tye WUMDENNE 4. oes as awed ss 6/10)10} 7} 9) 5)10} 9} 9 


Average of Values 
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TABLE XXVI (Continued) 


Judges and Their Scores 


Activity or Practice or Form Average of Values 
13| 20] 1| 4} 23] 6 | 15 13} 18 


11. Check made on budget appro- 
priation prior to the issuing of 
a purchase order to ascertain 
amount of unencumbered bal- 
BNGOO SNES Suvtes ee ate bits cis Rte 10}10) 8} 8 3/10; 6 9] 8 8.0 


12. Annual balance sheet made by 
accounting department for board 
BNC its TECOFds: a deem ike 9) O| 7 9} 8/10)10) 8] 9 7.8 


13. Bond register listing bonds with 
description and maturities ....| 6/10) 3) 7| 9} 9} 9/10} 5 7.6 


14. Capitalinvestment accounts car- 
ried in plant ledger or general 
ledger, z.e., accounts showing 
appraised value of plant to- 
gether with changes .......... 10} 0} 610)10)10)10} 6} 6 7.6 


15. Filed voucher containing other 
records of transaction than ven- 
dor’s invoice, such as, copy of 
purchase order, requisition, 
storeroom receipt, etc. ........ 710)__| 3} 5) 510) 8] 7 6.9 


16. Plant or property ledger carrying 
accounts showing appraised or 
estimated valuation of physical 
plant together with appreciation 
and depreciation ............. 5 


S 
or 
i) 
xe) 
ve) 
S 
for) 
on 


6.3 


17. Unit costs computed by func- 
tions, t.e., General Control, In- 
structional Service, etc., on basis 
of pupils in average daily at- 
PONGENCE aw hee ee a at wee 9 


ou 
> 
— 
S 
= 
Co 
S 
ie) 
pany 
(=) 


6.1 


18. Annual inventory of school prop- 
Orty Taken. (oy 0! seein pic ectats 0} 4) 8} 7} 4) 710) 6) 8 6.0 


19. Job cost records made for repair 
PODS hd oR ol ee Sa cuuet (i 


iN 
i 
(0.2) 
oO 
or 
= 
(oe) 
=< 


5.9 
5.9 


ho 
Ou 
ou 
—_ 
ou 
— 
=) 
for) 
ive} 


20. Voucher check or warrant ..... 10 


21. Unit costs for entire system com- 
puted on basis of pupils in aver- 
age daily attendance ......... 


fon) 
us 
“I 
on 
We) 
=) 
o> 
=J 


5.8 


22. Occasional audit of books made 
by certified public accountants .| 4} 6} 7| 7 5/10) 0} 8| 5 5.8 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


3l. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


Appendix IT 
TABLE XXVI (Continued) 


Activity or Practice or Form 


Insurance register listing insur- 
ance policies with description of 
each including maturity date . 


Expense distribution record 
showing expenditures by indi- 
vidual schools, e.g., ‘‘School No. 
LOS DetCme a. eit kee ake av alata 


Computation of plant apprecia- 
tion and depreciation on some 
Gy sbemiaic: DASIO tie aup.! ie a 


Voucher system with alphabeti- 
cal classification ............. 


Petty cash book for ‘‘Imprest 
Fund,” 7.e., cash emergency 
fund used to pay miscellaneous 
office items as express, postage, 
Ate NOS Te aC USA Te Nk Re a 


Unit cost computed for individ- 
ual school buildings, using aver- 
age daily attendance as basis .. 


Payroll ledger carrying accounts 
for salaries of employees ...... 


Purchase order providing for ‘“‘ac- 
counting at the source,” 2.e., 
notation made on purchase order 
of account to be charged ...... 


Unit costs computed by subjects 
or subject divisions, as English, 
Social Science, etc., using as 
basis pupils in average daily at- 
TODUAT COR SALE Le ceca aes on 


Appraisal value fixed at esti- 
mated replacement value ..... 


Check protector used for writing 
checks and warrants ......... 


Appraised value set at actual 
construction cost ............ 


Appraisal of valuation of physi- 
cal plant made by firm of com- 
mercial appraisers ........... 


Tax register listing special assess- 
ments made against school prop- 
erty together with payment date 
BNC AMOUNtS s,s asietes clas ie «' 


Judges and Their Scores 


13| 201 1 | 4 | 23] 6 15|| 13} 18 





2\10) 4) 4) 6) 8} 5} 8 | 5 
1; 3] 0/10) 3; 9} 7} 9] 9 
8} O} 4; 9) 7/10) 8} 17] 3 
O; 5j-_} 1/10} 4)10) 8 | 5 
0/10} 7} 3) 3) 5} 6 9 | 6 
1} 0} 7/10} 9} 7} O| 5] 7 


0j10} 6} 1] 3] 2)10) 7 | 4 
3] 0} 6/10) 1) 6} 8} 3] 5 
0/10) 5) 9) 9) 6) O} 0} 8 
0} 1/10} 3} 0} 510) 7] 5 
0} O} O} 5) 6 5/10) 2 | 2 
0} 0} 3) 9/10) 9} 0} 0} 8 


5] O} 3) 1) 4) 6} 8 10 | 2 
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Average of 
Values 


5.8 


5.7 


5.6 


5.4 


5.4 


5.1 


5.1 


4.8 


4.7 


4.7 


4.6 


4.4 


4.3 


4.3 
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TABLE XXVI (Continued) 


Judges and Their Scores 


Activity or Practice or Form 


—— | | | | | | | 


37. Audit made by local accountants 
(not certified) chosen by board 
or its committee ............. 0; 8} 5) 6 O} 8) O| 713 


38. Short time loan register listing 
temporary loans together with 
description and dates and 
amounts of payments ........ 3] 0 


39. Provision for checking meter 
readings of public service corpo- 
rations by representative of the 
board of education ........... 3} 8 LOS ON Teo) tO 


40. Appraisal value of physical plant 
determined by insurance ap- 
POISONS Li te RV Aaa een Moanta ye 2/10} 1) 0} 4) 8} O 


bo 
or) 


41. Accounts payable register used 
for listing items due but unpaid| 0} 0) 5} 5; 2) 3) 0) 91] 8 


42. Unit costs computed on grade 
basis, %.e., first grade, second 
grade, etc., using pupils in aver- 
age daily attendance ......... 1 


(=) 
ivy) 
e2) 
i) 
e2) 
(= 
aN 

Or 


43. Unit costs computed on some 
class-hour or clock-hour basis, 
using pupils in average daily 
attendance yi heme bale 0 


— 
a 
J 
(==) 
Or 
(=z) 
ive) 
e2) 


44. Appraisal of valuation of physical 
plant made by committee of local 
real estate men, or building con- 
tractors, or both (cea ae 0 


© 
i 
co 
Or 
~J 
= 
=) 
> 


45. Appraisal of valuation of physical 
plant made by city assessment 
OBL WL hia hie Me celine sama 0 


cS 
ho 
a] 
(Js) 
(o) 
(=) 
© 
aS 


46. Appraisal of valuation of physical 
plant made by board of education 
secretary or business manager .| 0 


(==) 
i 
Or 
bo 


010; O} 5 


47. Where total enrollment is used as 
basis rather than average daily 
attendance for each of the above 
unit costs add or subtract in the 
proper space the amount by 
which the scores in each case 


Average of 
Values 


10. 


ie 
12. 
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TABLE XXVII 


EVALUATION OF ACTIVITIES AND Practices INVOLVED IN THE PURCHASE OF 
SUPPLIES 


Activity or Practice 


. Budget estimate of supplies made 


for a year and incorporated in school 
budget 


ceooeevereevese eee ee ee Bee 8 e & © * 


. Supplies carefully classified into types 


as instructional, janitorial, repair, 
and others of similar nature ...... 


. Purchasing agent directly responsible 


to the superintendent of schools as 
his superior officer 


. Annual requisition for janitors’ sup- 


plies made by members of the opera- 
tion staff 


. Annual requisition for instructional 


supplies made by members of in- 
structional staff 


ore eee ewe eee ere ee oe 


. Proposals prepared containing speci- 


fications covering quantities and 
quality on which bidders submit es- 
timates for year’s supply 


. Provision made for check on budget 


appropriation prior to issuing pur- 
chase order 


eeoecereee ee eee eee eer ee ee 


. Record of purchase orders issued 


kept by means of file of copies of 
purchase orders numbered and filed 
consecutively 


S Fergie: Sire) LarGees a) ay 6/2) cele ee sy ee a! ie 


. Specific provision in proposal per- 


mitting board of education to pur- 
chase more or less than the amount 
specified in proposal ............. 
Invoices checked by representative 
of business office on receipt of sup- 
plies 


S 0 6c 0 6 @ 4 0 6 5\'s 6 6 @ 6 0 else 6 6 @ 8 oe 


Bidders furnish samples .......... 
Invoices checked by representative 
of department requisitioning on 
receipt of supplies 


eoeos eee eee eee oe 
5 


Judges and Their Ratings |Average of Values 


211) 4 | 26) 23) 5|9]11 


9/10}10}10)10} 9)10)10 9.8 
_-| 5} 8}--]10} 9/10/10 8.7 
10) 7| 9)10)10)10} 0)10 8.3 
4! 6/10}--| 9] 9/10/10 8.3 
4! 6/10}_-| 9] 9/10/10 8.3 
8} 3/10/10} 7) 3/10/10 8.3 
7| 7|10) 7| 7} 8/10/10 8.3 
6) 8} 8} 8} 9} 6/10/10 8.1 
4| 7/10} 9} 8} 6)10)10 8.0 
7| 9} 6}--] 7] 7--|10 7.7 
4| 4/10} 6} 8} 5/10/10 7.1 
2| 4) 8) 8 9} 3/10/10 6.8 
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TABLE XXVII (Continued) 


Judges and Their Ratings |Average of Values 


Activity or Practice 
2111) 41] 26 238] 5}, 9111 


13. Supplies purchased without compet- 
itive bids when amount totals less 
than legal maximum beyond which 
competitive bids must be sought, 
2.0 DOU 00 i vaotee tube atta 5} O} 6} 5) 9} 8/10/10 6.6 


14. Supplies purchased at lowest prices 
on specications, ot. ak ets cui e 3/10/10} 4) 6} 4; 5/10 6.5 


15. Invoices for supplies carrying dis- 
counts paid out of ordinary routine 


so as to secure discount .......... 4) 3) 4/10/10) 6 5/10 6.5 
16. Supplies purchased at lowest prices 

‘“‘consistent with quality” ........ 3] 8} 0} 8/10) 6} 5/10 6.3 
17. Deposit of bid bond, certified check, 

or cash with bid by contractor ....| 3} 1/10} 6} 5) 5)10)10 6.3 


18. Final decision on quality of goods 
questioned rendered by representa- 
tive of education department or by 
individual working under supervi- 
sion of education department ..... 6) 8} 6 8 9} 8 O| 5 6.3 


19. Bidders match samples .......... 4; 3} 5}_-| 4) 5}10)10 5.9 


20. Record of purchase orders issued 
kept in purchase order register ....| 6} 7| 9} 8] 6| 6} O| 5 5.9 


21. Purchase order used having three 
forms—original to vendor, first copy 
for office files, second copy to de- 
partment requisitioning to be re- 
turned as receipt when supplies 
RETEV Oca ue the aise in ae ie a I ah eaves 3] 8| 7/--}--] 3)10) 3 5% 


22. Final decision on quality of goods 
questioned rendered by representa- 
tive of business office ............ 2| 5) 3} 2) 6} 2/10/10 5.0 


23. Annual estimates based on averages 
of pupil consumption for a period 
longer than preceding fiscal year ...| 5) 5/10} 6) 5} 8} 0} O 4.9 


24. Annual estimates based on averages 
of pupil consumption for preceding 
VOOR Ma aie betes Caen baronies 5 7 7 So 9 St OF O 4.8 


25. Bidders “comply with specifications” 
without submitting samples ...... 2| 5) O} 6 7} 3) 0110 4.1 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


bl. 


32. 


33. 
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TABLE XXVII (Continued) 


Activity or Practice 


Purchase order used having four 
forms—original for vendor, first copy 
for office files, second copy to de- 
partment requisitioning for receipt, 
third copy to accounting department 
for accounting record ............ 
Purchase order used having five 
forms—the first four copies used as 
in 26 above, the fifth copy to be sent 
to accounting department with in- 
voice after goods have been received 
and checked against vendor’s invoice 
and purchase order .............. 
Purchasing agent directly responsible 
to the board of education, or to a 
committee of the board, or to a busi- 
ness executive who, in turn, is 
responsible directly to the board of 
BUCA OU aetna kids ora hate ee 4a 
Purchase order used having two 
forms—original for vendor and first 
copy for office record ............ 
Annual estimates based on “lump 
amounts”? used during preceding 
WORE OLIV CATS |e aalee int vale le coke sheuns 
Supplies purchased in “open mar- 
ket”’ without competitive bids .... 


Supplies purchased without refer- 
ence to lowest bidder ............ 
Annual requisition for supplies made 
by other persons than members of 
the staff who use them 


Judges and Their Ratings |Average of Values 


4 | 26] 23} 5) 9) 11 


Za ia 
ANAT Glcp eL slaOpre 4.0 
5} 1) 5} Oj--| 6] 0110 oe 
O} 3) 1j--} 5} O}10) 5 3.4 
2| 7| 8|_-|--| 2} O| O 3.2 
2|--} 2} 3) 3} 2) 010 3.1 
2) O| 7 O} 9) 5} 0} O 2.9 
3] O} O} 2) 4) 3} O} O 1.5 
0} 4) 0} 4} 0} OF O 1.1 
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TABLE XXVIII 


EVALUATION OF ACTIVITIES AND PRACTICES INVOLVED IN STORAGE AND Dis- 
TRIBUTION OF SUPPLIES 





Activity or Practice 


. City school system maintains 


central supply depot or room 
with stock clerk ........... 


. Special requisition form pro- 


vided for employees wanting 
supplies from storage or to be 
purchased if not in stock. (This 
different from form used for 
annual budget estimate of sup- 
plies needed) .............. 


Delivery ticket used with sup- 
plies sent from storage listing 
AEGIS (BENG). Siig woh isla sinyene 


. Receipt provided for indicating 


receipt of supplies sent from 
QEOTE RE Whe) fee lure blebs lean # bhe ; 


. Building report submitted once 


a year giving quantities of sup- 
plies on hand, or values, or both 


. Stock record sheets or cards 


show quantities on hand at all 
CLIO Ve Os acide vo ea altace tenet earcente 


. Some systematic plan followed 


in the storage of supplies .... 


. Stock record sheets or cards 


show values at all times in ad- 
dition to quantities ......... 


. Record kept of supplies used 


by each building so as to show 
quantities, or value, or both . 


. Stock record sheets or cards 


kept in storeroom by stock 
Ce CNS a MR a ash BASE R ICSE ilies yi 


. Regular deliveries following 


definite route made from cen- 
tral supply depot or storeroom 


. Stock record sheets or cards 


RIB ee aed eal orate 


Judges and Their Ratings 


2 | 1 | 24| 4 | 26| 23] 10) 9 | 25) 11 


10)10/10)10/10)10/10)10)10)10 


6| 6| 8| 9] 8} 9/10/10} 5/10 
6| 7] 8} 7] 9| 8} 6/10/10/10 
6| 4] 9] 8} 9] 8} 5/10|10/10 
5] 6| 6/10} 7] 8} 5/10|10/10 


5] 9} 4)10)10} 8) 7)10) 7} 5 


5| 6/--} 5)--| 9} 8/10) 9)_- 
5} 6) 3) 6) 7/10) 8/10) 8/10 
7| 8} 9/10} 3} 8} 5/10) 2/10 
5| 2] 5} 9) 8/10) 5)10)10} 5 


5} 5} 9} 2) 8} 9) 5/10) 2/10 


5) 7} 5/10/10) 4) 9) 5/10) 0 


Average of Values 





13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


i, 


20. 


Appendix II 
TABLE XXVIII (Continued) 


Activity or Practice 


Unit consumption of supplies 
computed on some per capita 
basis, as pupils in average daily 
attendance, etc. ............ 


Stock record sheets or cards 
kept in central office by some 
other person than stock clerk 
or clerk in charge of supplies . 


Receipt provided for supplies 
sent from some other source 
than storeroom, ¢.g., school 
supply house on purchase order 


Perpetual inventory kept by 
each building of supplies on 
READ CL Nee meno el iat te sad an'e/ 8180 


City school system maintains 
central supply depot or room 
without stock clerk—depend- 
ing on some other clerk or 
secretary handling stock inci- 
LOTIUA LY rhs giles cise seein ova 


City school system maintains 
“decentralized storage,” 7.e., 
supplies are sent directly to the 
school building where they are 
BLORCUM et ye tar A GPa eae 


Deliveries made irregularly, 
following no definite route... 


Building report of supplies on 
hand submitted more fre- 
quently than once a year show- 
ing items indicated in 5 above 


Judges and Their Ratings 


2] 1} 24! 4 | 26] 23) 10) 9 | 25/11 


8} 7 9110) 5) 4) 710) 3) 0 
4) 7| 3) 9) 3) 8-1 5) 8110 


6} 1) 5) OF 8 8 610/10) 5 


7| 5] O} 5) 3/10) 6} OF 4/10 


5} 3] OF 9} 2) 8) O} OF 8) 5 


O} 1] O} 3} 3) 4) 5] 5) 5] O 


2} 2| 5! 6} OF 7 O} O} 0} O 


Sheetal alt) oe ivel OV LO 
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Average of Values 


6.3 


6.3 


5.9 


5.0 


4.0 


2.6 


2.2 


2.2 
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TABLE XXIX 


EVALUATION OF ACTIVITIES AND PRACTICES INVOLVED IN THE PURCHASE OF 
THE FuEL SuPPLY 


Judges and Their Ratings 


Activity or Practice Average of Values 
2 11 124) 4 126) 23] 11] 7 


1. Specifications prepared covering 
grade or grades of fuel to be used ..| 9/10/10} 8/10/10)10}10 9.6 


2. Specifications prepared covering ap- 
proximate amounts of each kind of 
fuel to be wsed eur vie Wa ee 8} 9}10)10}10} 5/10/10 9.0 


3. Provision for receipt signed by 
building custodian certifying to re- 
ceipt of fuel at building .......... 6] 8} 9} 9} 9} 9/10] 9 8.6 


4. Fuel supply purchased on basis of 
competitive Dids\/e eck cies eb aie 5} 9} 8}10) 7} 9)10}10 8.5 


5. Weight ticket sent to office of school 
business executive ...........02.- 6} 9} 1} 8} 9} 8/10/10 7.6 


6. Inspection of fuel made prior to its 
being placed in bin or receptacle at 


Building een Ua Peet Re 4| 5] 9] 7} gi1oj10] 8 7.6 
7. Weights of city scales accepted ...| 5] 7} 6} 8} 5| 8/10) 8 wt 
8. Chemical tests made for heating units/10} 2/10} 7/10} 2} 5] 8 6.8 


9. Storage of fuel to capacity during 
SUITET ue cio ees Ree ae ie eet ne ne 210} 8) 4) 2) 9/10) 8 6.6 


10. Controlled firing tests made to de- 
termine quality of fuel ........... 7| 2|10} 7} 4) 4/10} 9 6.6 


“11. Weights of city school scales ac- 
Cesta evs) Pie eee a ere a, 51 9| zI10| o|__|__| 8 65 


12. Representative of school district 
present at scales where fuel is weighed 
to certify to correct weights ...... 2| 4| 9} 7] O} 9/10} 6 5.9 


13. ‘Faithful. performance”’ bond re- 
quired of dealers furnishing fuel 
BUD DEY Crete Pe dcoeca ware preteen tele ee tetas 0} 3} 5)10} 8} 7] 5] 9 5.9 


14. Inspection made at point of loading 
for hauling to building gai vs 1} 6} 9} 5) 2] 4)10)_- 5.3 


15. Fuel supply purchased on ‘‘open 
market” but in conformity with 
apecilicstons, 2G a wan yin tine 2| 4) 5| 6} 7) 7| 5) 3 4.9 
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TABLE XXIX (Continued) 


Judges and Their Ratings 


Activity or Practice Average of Values 
211 | 24] 4 | 26) 23) 11) 7 


16. Dealers’ weights accepted, their 
scales being inspected and sealed by 


city or state ofticisl’ fae. a ate 5) 4] 1] 5/10} 5) 2 4.6 
17. Inspection made only at building 

when fuel is unloaded ........... 2) 2) 0). 62.) SF O19 3.4 
18. Complaint of custodian constitutes 

only check on conformity with speci- 

MSALLONIS Btls am eh cid oan Gist dae tne 0} O} 2} 7} 3} 5} O} O 2.1 
19. Weights of “‘common carrier” as 

railroad accepted (2.2... ..00065. 2.2) 5| OF 0} 8) 0) 2 2.0 

TABLE XXX 


EVALUATION OF THE ACTIVITIES AND Practices INVOLVED IN City ScHOOL 
PAYROLL PROCEDURE 


Judgesand Their Ratings 


Activity or Practice Average of Values 
1 | 4 |23)15 |10 |16 | 5 


cee ee a ee ae ee) ee eee 


1. Loose-leaf form of payroll used .....| 7} 9/10)10) 9/10} 8 9.0 


2. Payroll totals checked each period 
with budget appropriation account ..| 9} 4/10/10} 8/10) 4 7.9 


3. Pension and annuity deductions made 
in connection with payroll ......... eoe st eee LOS 7.8 


4, Form of payroll necessitates the writ- 
ing of each name together with basic 
salary but once in a period covering 
SOVEOPAMDAYORYVBLo Ge sea salad we oe 7| 8|10|10} 8) 0} 9 7.4 


5. Building principal reports regularly on 
absence only of instruction and opera- 
LIOTs CLODIOVGCRICY eiaciac cies is)aih wath 3, 10} 6} 5} 0) 10)10)10 7.3 


6. Accounting control over each individ- 
ual’s salary secured by dividing salary 
into as many equal parts as there are 
paydays, placing that fractional part 
of salary on payroll each period ....| 6} 9} 5} 8] 6/10) 7 3 


7. Record of time kept by time sheets or 
PET BLO Sede l ey fy ta Ne eH as Gur e's 2 2) 9}_-;10) 8/10) 4 Shy 
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10, 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17, 


18. 


The Business Administration of a City School System 


TABLE XXX (Continued) 


Activity or Practice 


: Provision made for payroll ‘“distrib- 


utor” showing allocation of expendi- 
tures included in payroll by functions, 
types of schools, or buildings, or all of 


Judgesand Their Ratings 


1] 4}23 }15 |10|16] 5 


the foreroin ge eM ee ieee aihany tee 8} 4/10} 8/10) 3 


. Some other officer, as superintendent 


of buildings, reports on building custo- 
Cea ye rane Vets ital cteacck etek. EET Ne 


Controlling account for each individ- 
ual’s salary carried in general ledger 
Or payroll ledger si a 


Detailed time sheets filed by members 
of supervisory and administrative 
staffs for allocation of salaries by types 
of schools or individual buildings .... 


Time sheets kept for workers on repair 
and maintenance gangs ............ 


Building principal’s report covers only 
members of instruction staff, leaving 
the reporting of members of operation 
staff to some other officer. .......... 


Payroll form requires signature of each 
employee as evidence of having re- 
ceived warrant or check ........... 


Building principal reports regularly on 
service rendered by each operation and 


maintenance employee ............|-- 


Form of payroll necessitates the writ- 
ing of each name together with basic 
a for each period covered by pay- 
LOU a ld og aittane ech aaralaraketc Balen tees 


Payroll in form of permanently bound 
OOK Are Se Mea TOMER ae anette | 


Record of time kept by time clock .. 


9 O} 9)10)10) 5 


8}10) 9} 5} 5) O 


4| 7 3} 9} 6)10 


7| 8 6/10} 8} 0 


5} 0}10}10} 0} 8 


6} 6} 10}10}__| 0 


2} 5) 5} O} 2/10 


5} 5} 5} 0} 5) 0 


0} 6| _- 


0} 3} 0 


Or 


On 


ho 


a 


On 


SS 


Ke) 


i=) 


& bd 


Average of Values 


7.2 


6.9 


6.0 


5.9 


5.7 


5.4 


5.3 


4.8 


3.1 
2.5 
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TABLE XXXIT 


EVALUATION OF ACTIVITIES AND Practices INVOLVED IN INSURING ScHOOL 
PROPERTY 


Judges and Their Ratings 
Activity or Practice cara an PAID LEAT LIED eV erace ot Valued 
12) 8} 2] 1] 4 | 23} 19} 10} 25 


Maphiicies written onbasisiof threel 
LOTIVE: VEATAL Es he hates aie ole 10/10} 7/10)10)10)10)10) 9 9.6 


2. School district carries insurance 
on allits property with one or more 
concerns organized for that pur- 
pose to which it pays premiums ./10)10)10}10)10)10)10)10) 5 9.4 


3. Maturities distributed equally 
over a period of years so as to 
equalize amount of premiums paid 
Una Vase ere al cee creo aa ara 10/10) 6} 7|10)10)10)10)10 9.2 


4. Record of policies kept in insur- 
ance register carrying details of 
amounts, maturities, etc. ...... 10/10} 8} 7|10) 9/10) 8/10 9.1 


5. Valuation for insurance purposes 
made by a firm of commercial ap- 
MIPMISEDS ate Slane kare Hee Gere fie 10|10} 8} 7} 8/10)10) 5} 6 8.2 


6. Some form of co-insurance car- 
ried (80% being the favorite type)|10}10) 6) 5} 8} 5} 9] 8/10 7.9 


7. Valuation for insurance purposes 
determined by insurance experts |10}10} 7} 4/10) 8) 7 


On 


6 7.4 


8. Policies allocated among the agen- 
cies on the basis of the recom- 
mendation of some agency out- 
side the board of education such 
as a city bureau, or an insurance 


CRUEL OM Ler ua cele. ake Send aie 5]10) 5) 6} 9} 4) 5 6.3 


cn 
ie.2) 


9. The school district uses its own 
FOI ONTOUGYas ciatr 5 4 si alt 10)10) 0} 6} 4} 7/10 


xe) 


0 6.2 


10. Policies allocated to each agency 
in proportion to the resources of 
the companies in which policies 
BLOeriLLOlley ee a Wet malic fies 3 0} 0} 8} 2} 7 9--| 6 9 5. 


11. Valuation for insurance purposes 
made on basis of replacement 
values is determined by com- 
mittee of local real estate men and 
building contractors .......... 7 OF OF SF 7) 3/10 


bo 


5 4.9 


12. Valuation for insurance purposes 
made by a committee of local real 
estate men and building con- 
HPT) ge Men ARPS ABS SOD Fy 8 5) 4] 3] 6 5} 5} 2) 5 4.8 


Cae a a a lt i a came eer ace 
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TABLE XXXI (Continued) 


Judges and Their Ratings 
Activity or Practice Sap] CaP OE ite al ea 1 nen ee A ELA e OLValues 
12} 8 |2)1 1) 4 | 238/19] 10] 25 





13. Valuation for insurance purposes 
determined on basis of actual con- 
striction coste iyi ee ew cue y 5|10} 7} 2} 5} 2} O} 3} 7 4.6 


14. Ordinary flat rate insurance in 


contrast to co-insurance carried .| 0| 5|__| 3} 6] 5! 7 3.9 


(se) 
bo 


15. The school district carries no in- 
surance but permits the premiums 
which would be paid for insurance 
to constitute a fund out of which 
any losses incurred will be paid— 
in other words it carries its own 


WSUPaANnce wey cote ss Wine een iio 5} O} O} 5) 8] 6/10 3.8 


=) 
=) 


16. Policies allocated equally among 


BLL ARENGIOS WE .i kek Suan Mee aon O| O| 4| 4} 3} 7} 2 


> 


2.3 


oS 
— 


17. Valuation for insurance purposes 
made by school board secretary 
or business manager .......... QO} O} 3] 2} 4) O} 5) 1) 4 Zak 


18. Valuation for insurance purposes 


made on basis of city assessment} 0} 0} 3]/__| 5] 3} 2 ul 


oS 
i 


19. Maturities distributed unequally 
over a period of years so that 
larger premiums are paid in some 
years than in others. (90 .0.. 0; O} 1} 2} 1} 1] 0 


=) 
ies) 
Ke) 


20. Policies allocated on no rational 
basis, that is assigned for personal 
reasons or for reasons of political 
Expediency Aare aca sees 0} O} 1} O} 3; 2] O} OO yf 


21. All insurance policies rewritten 
GACHIV BAR UY GC ii UN nek Wan 0} O; 1] 1] 0} O|_-] 0} O 2 





APPENDIX III 
STATISTICAL APPENDIX 


STATISTICAL TECHNIQUE USED 


The statistical technique used in treating the financial data is 
based on what is known in statistical terminology as the “theory 
of sampling.”” Were we able to secure data for every school in 
the country, large and small, and classify them accurately with 
respect to the type of control used, we might be justified in basing 
some conclusions on the raw data obtained, assuming that chance 
errors were eliminated or at least balanced in the two classes. But 
such a task obviously cannot be undertaken by any one human 
being. It would not even be possible for any one person to do all 
the work incident to such a task in a single state like New York 
or New Jersey. 

Fortunately, we are able because of certain statistical assump- 
tions to take small groups of each class, secure cost and other 
quantitative data, and through statistical treatment determine 
whether differences that appear are really significant, or whether 
they arise primarily because of errors due to our sampling or to 
other causes beyond our control. 

The statistical technique which makes this possible is relatively 
simple in application though highly complex in its mathematical 
theory. Since we are interested only in its use we leave the dis- 
cussion of the theory to technical treatises on statistics. The 
procedure consists of the steps outlined here:! : 


1. Arrange the crude data in two distributions corresponding 
to the classification to be studied. 
2. Find the average (the arithmetic mean) of each distribution. 


3. Find the standard deviation (the sigma) of each distribu- 
tion. 


4. Find the P. E. of the average (the arithmetic mean) of each 
distribution by the formula which is given on the next page. 


1 For a discussion of the theory involved consult Jones, D. C., A First Course in Statistics, pp. 
159-61. Also Yule, G. U., An Introduction to the Theory of Statistics, Chap. XVII. 
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(For all practical purposes the fraction 2/3 may be used for 
the decimal .6745.) 


efit aye aaa SLI BAD 
Cane Sq. Rt. of the No. of Cases. 


Expressed mathematically, the process is .6745 N 


ere 

VN’ 
being the number of cases in the distribution. 

5. Find the square root of the sum of the squares of the two 
P. E.’s obtained by the procedure outlined in 4. This quan- 
tity is known as the “Probable Error of the Difference of the 
Averages.”’ Expressed mathematically it is: 


P.E. Mean A — Mean B >= \/ PE? Mean At P.E? Mean B 


6. Find the difference between the averages (the arithmetic 
means) of the two distributions. 


7. Divide the difference between the averages (the arithmetic 
means) thus obtained by the ‘‘ Probable Error of the Differ- 
ence of the Averages.”’ The result is a quantity ranging from 
0 upward, to which Dr. J. R. McGaughy has applied the 
term ‘Critical Ratio.’ 


Statisticians are agreed that this Critical Ratio to be signifi- 
cant of any real difference must be 3 or more. This requirement 
is due to to the fact that only a sampling of the entire group of 
facts is taken. In some instances this sampling may not be en- 
tirely typical while in others there may be chance errors. A 
minimum standard of 3 isa safeguard against either contingency.’ 


Table XXXII, page 129, adapted from McGaughy,‘! shows 
the number of chances out of 1000 that the difference indi- 
cated by a given Critical Ratio may be due to chance error or 
improper sampling. 

It will be seen from a careful study of Table XXXII that the 
application of a standard of 3 to a Critical Ratio is a very rigid 
test, but it serves to guard the student against drawing unwar- 
ranted conclusions on the basis of a mere sampling, particularly 
when that sampling includes but a small number of cases and is 
subject to many chance errors. 


2 McGaughy, J. R., The Fiscal Administration of City School Systems, pp. 6-9; 69-74. 
3 Jones, D. C., A First Course in Statistics, p. 160. 
4McGaughy, J. R., Fiscal Administration of City School Systems, pp. 70-72. 
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TABLE XXXII 


NuMBER oF CHancgs Out or 1000 THat a Given CriticaL Ratio May Br 
Dus To CHANCE ERROR OR IMPROPER SAMPLING 


Critical Ratio | Chances Out of 1000 That Ratio Indicated is Due to Chance Error or 
Improper Sampling 


500 
368 
250 
155 
89 
46 
22 
9 

4 

1 
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VITA 


The author of this monograph, Harry PrearsE Smiru, was born 
at Greeley, Iowa, May 25, 1885. He received his elementary 
school training in the rural schools of Delaware County, Iowa, and 
was graduated in 1903 from the Manchester, Iowa, High School. 
After two years of teaching in village schools he entered the State 
University of Iowa in September, 1905, from which he received 
the B. A. degree in 1909, part of his undergraduate work, how- 
ever, being done in the University of Chicago. He received the 
M.A. degree from the State University of Iowa in 1915 after doing 
graduate work at that institution and the University of Chicago 
during the summers of 1909, 1910, 1913, 1914, and the second half 
of the academic year 1908-1909. He spent the summers of 1916 
and 1919, and the academic year 1924-1925 in residence at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

His professional experience includes village principalships; an 
instructorship in Latin at the Iowa City Academy, Iowa City, 
Iowa; the superintendency of the Audubon, Iowa, schools, 1909- 
1912; the superintendency of the Newton, Iowa, schools, 1912- 
1920; and his present position, that of superintendent of the Law- 
rence, Kansas, public schools, and professor of education in the 
State University of Kansas, which he has held since 1920. 

His writings include a number of articles appearing since 1914 
in the following educational publications: English Journal; School 
Board Journal; Elementary School Teacher; Midland Schools; 
Kansas Teacher; and The Educational Digest; and one mono- 
graph, “A Review of the Lawrence Public Schools,’’ published 
in 1924 by the Board of Education, Lawrence, Kansas. He has 
also assisted in the following school surveys conducted by the 
Bureau of School Service of the State University of Kansas and 
published under its direction: Lawrence, Kansas; Great Bend, 
Kansas; Dodge City, Kansas; Junction City, Kansas; Ottawa, 
- Kansas; and Chanute, Kansas. ' 

He was married in 1915 to Coleen M. Patterson, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, and has one son, Durwood James, eight years of age. 
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